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AMERICAN AUDIENCES AND ACTORS. 


g By JosrpH Harron, 
MERICAN audiences differ greatly from English 
audiences. They are more unsophisticated. They 
often appeared to me to be more easily pleased. They 
certainly behave better. They are more respectful to the actors. 
However bad the play they never hiss. There is no pit in an 
American house. The entire floor, from the entrance to’ the 
orchestra, is occupied by what in England would be a stall 
audience. There is no “gallery,” and there are no “gods.” The house is 
not “dressed” from an English point of view ; that is, there are no feminine 
chests exposed to draughts and opera-glasses, no men in swallow-tailed 
coats and white ties, An English audience, therefore, looks more im- 
posing, but not more comfortable. The American audience at night is 
dressed something after the manner of the English at a morning per- 
formance. It is well dressed in all parts of the theatre; the people in 
the upper seats wear clothes as good as those in the lower, and behave as 
well. On the first night of a new piece there are no running comments on 
the play. If the spectators do not like the play, they do not go to see it 
any more; if it is particularly bad they leave before the last act. But 
they make no noisy protests. Joining issue with the managerial judg- 
ment, they are dignified and quiet. The success or failure of a play is not 
left long in doubt ; though, from the general and national habit of going to 
the theatre, a failure at some houses will yield almost as much money as 
a so-called success at some of the London theatres. First-night audiences 
in New York are very odd: it is as if they were actuated now and then 
by the spirit and impulse of one man. I went to the first night of a 
comedy. Everybody knew the play was a failure, yet everybody on this 
occasion stayed to the last, and called for a speech from the author. The 
curtain went up on all the company. The artists were applauded, the 
author made a speech. The audience, with a broad genial smile on its 
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face—the smile as of one person—clapped its hands and went out after- 
wards, never to return, On the next night the theatre was empty. 
There is often a singular unanimity in the actions of an American crowd. 

The theatre being a national amusement, it is made easy of access. 

Evening dress not a necessity, gentlemen “down town” (in the city) 
can meet their wives at a restaurant, dine, and walk into the play- 
house afterwards, without any fuss. Thousands of persons go to the 
theatre by tram-car. It is not necessary to make a serious fixture of an 
engagement to go to the theatre. You can go on the shortest notice— 
firop in on your way home. If the play you wish to see is a very great 
success, there are speculators who buy up good seats, and you can be sure 
of getting what you require for a small premium from these persons in 
the neighbourhood of the entrance. Despite her popularity and the 
large sums of money she drew, there were “ choice seats” to be had in 
this way even to see Mademoiselle Bernhardt. The moment you enter 
an American theatre with your numbered ticket you are free of the 
house. There are programmes lying in trays at the door. You pick 
one up as you go in. Nobody bores you for your cloak or hat. You 
are not worried for fees of any kind. Refreshment vendors are not 
continually at your elbow. You have come to see the play, not to be 
annoyed by licensed plunderers who have bought from the manager the 
right to tax your patience and your pocket. 

The New York stage may be taken as representative, from an art 
peiat of view, of the American stage generally. Each great city, par- 
ticularly as you go West, professes only to be guided by its own judgment ; 
but, as a rule, New York largely influences the theatrical taste of the 
other States. Moreover, most of the New York actors have been endorsed 
im turn by the other cities. There are many excellent artists on the 
New York stage. Mr. Edwin Booth has done much to maintain the 
standard of taste in regard to the legitimate drama. Booth’s Theatre 
is a handsome and elegantly-proportioned house. In the direction 
in which Mr. Irving is working in the English metropolis, Mr. Booth 
has already laboured in New York, so far as Shakespeare is concerned, 
The American tragedian has not the versatility of Irving, some of whose 
admirers prefer his comedy to his tragedy ; others prefer his melodrama 
to both. While Irving has covered the entire ground of play-acting in 
his varied representations, in his production of new works, and in his 
revival of old ones, Mr. Booth has confined himself to established classic 
réles, He is a great actor, and artistically his career has not been unlike 
that of Mr. Irving, inasmuch as he has been both severely criticised and 
enthusiastically praised by the press, and he has harsh detractors as well 
as enthusiastic and devoted admirers, Fortunate artistically, Mr. Booth 
has not been lucky financially. The temperament of the artist is strong 
in him ; he is not a business man. He has probably earned as much 
money as any living actor, and lost no doubt a great deal more. He is 
the fourth son of the Booth who was contemporary with Edmund Kean, 
He was born in Maryland, November 13th, 1833; made his début at 
Boston, 1849; went to California as a stock actor; in 1854 he “starred” 
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in Australia ; and later, in partnership with his brother-in-law, John 8. 
Clarke, he bought the Philadelphia Theatre, and at the same time had a 
share in the Winter Garden Theatre of New York. In 1861 he made a 
tour in England, and in 1867 the destruction of the Winter Garden by 
fire involved him in serious losses, Nevertheless, he built Booth’s 
Theatre, at a cost of a million and a quarter of dollars, and in the end 
was practically ruined. The inscrutable demon of finance would not 
work well in harness with idealism. ‘To make matters worse, the actor 
had his arm smashed in a carriage accident. He was broken physically 
and commercially. But he is a brave man. He soon set out to earn 
emancipation from debt, and in three years paid off all his liabilities. 
To-day he is acting once more in England, and among those who have 
received him with friendly and cordial greeting is Mr. Henry Irving. 

Mr. McCullogh and Mr. Keene are the other two leading tragedians 
of America. They are both more popular in the other great cities than 
in New York, though Mr. McCullogh in his last engagement in New 
York seemed to have made a sudden and tremendous stride in public 
favour. His Virginius is an eminently interesting performance, and was 
hailed as a revelation by some of the best New York critics, and notably 
by Mr. William Winter. Mr. McCullogh has a fine robust appearance, 
and revives in the memories of old playgoers the best characteristics 
of Edwin Forrest. He dresses with artistic taste and discernment. 
His last tour through the States was'a “dramatic progress.” Enthusiastic 
crowds welcomed him everywhere, Personally and socially, he is one of 
the most popular artists in America, On the night when I sailed for 
England, I saw him in one of the gentler scenes of “ Virginius,” and 
was touched by his artistic calmness and repose. Conscious that my 
time was short (for my barque was on the shore, and my mind was 
chiefly with my baggage, which was in charge of “van-demons” and 
“‘express-smashers ” ), I was hardly in the humour for critical observa- 
tion, It was McCullogh’s birthday. His friends knew it; and this, as 
well as his return to New York for a short season, brought out the 
sympathetic recognition of his friends and admirers. Great floral 
trophies were handed to him from various parts of the house, and he 
received an ovation of which any artist might well feel proud. The 
audience were far more excited and enthusiastic than they were on the 
first night of Sarah Bernhardt’s appearance at a neighbouring house, 

If, like our own, the American stage were not handicapped with the 
“star” system, New York and London would have no cause to envy 
Paris, where they do not suffer from the splitting-up of high-class 
companies into star leaders of inferior organisations. Imagine the 
strength and perfection of a company in one theatre consisting of Booth, 
McCullogh, Jefferson, Leicester Wallack, Gilbert, Fisher, Charles Thorne, 
Raymond, Florence, Lewis, Clara Morris, Fanny Davenport, Maud 
Harrison, Rose Etynge, Genevieve Ward, Mrs. Ponisi, Sara Jewett, 
Miss Claxton, Mrs, C. H. Gilbert, and Miss Rehan. What would the 
Comédie Frangaise be in comparison with such a company? Similarly, 
what would it be against a company including Irving, Terriss, Brooke, 
a2 
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Bancroft, Neville, Vezin, Ryder, Warner, Conway, Cecil, James, Thorne, 
Wyndham, Toole, Terry, Coghlan, and Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. 
Bancroft, Lydia Foote, Miss Amy Roselle, Miss Eastlake, Miss Hollings- 
head, Miss Illington, Miss Larkin, Miss Bishop, Miss Farren, and 
Mrs. Vezin? 

In my reminiscences of the American stage two women make a 
special impression upon me, one as the finished arti8t, the other as the 
promising comédienne. The first is Clara Morris, the second Miss 
Rehan, a stock actress at Mr. Daly’s Theatre. Miss Rehan has the 
vigour and brightness of Nellie Farren, with more delicacy of finesse 
and a higher sense of genuine comedy ; Clara Morris has no counterpart 
on the English stage, nor on the French. She is of native growth. She 
has the fervour of a Southern nature with the naturalness of a born 
actress. It was no mere affectation that drew from Sarah Bernhardt an 
outburst of admiration as she sat for the first time in a New York 
theatre witnessing the performance of an American actress. Mademoiselle 
Bernhardt herself is eminently natural. That she is so, is the great 
secret of her success. Clara Morris is natural. Her own personality 
is in every character she plays; but it is lost in the part. It is her 
own heart and feelings that are at work, her own sense of injury and 
wrong for the time being, her own joy and sorrow, infused into the 
character she is impersonating. She has that electrical power which 
dominates an audience, takes possession of it, plays on it as if it were 
an instrument. So long as she is on the stage the audience has no 
wandering thoughts, it is wholly engrossed in her, as she is in the 
action of the drama and the motive for passion which holds her. It 
has often been said that Clara Morris would not be successful on 
the English stage because she has “a Western intonation,” otherwise 
an “American accent,” as it is called in England. My own opinion 
is that her emotional power, the vigour and truthfulness of her art, 
would obliterate all thoughts of accent in any audience, just as 
Salvini’s genius has proved too much even for the incongruity, not to say 
absurdity, of playing Shakespeare in Italian, supported by a company 
of English-speaking actors. My friend Mr. Joseph Cowen has the 
Northumbrian accent. Years ago at a public meeting in the North I 
sat near a bishop while Mr. Cowen was proposing a resolution. “ Who 
is that man?” asked his lordship as the first few rugged tones and 
single words fell from the orator’s lips. Presently his inquiry changed 
to “ Who is that eloquent speaker ?” 

Mr. Charles Thorne, Mr. Steele Mackaye, Mr. Raymond, and the 
Florences have made successful appearances in London. Miss Morris, 
Miss Davenport, Miss Rehan, Miss Jewett, Miss Claxton, Mra. 
Gilbert, and many other notable lights of the American stage have 
not yet been seen here, Unfortunately for the reputation of American 
dramatic art, the native plays which have been brought to England 
have been inferior ones. Mr. Rankin travelled with the best American 
melodrama, ‘The Danites,” which has been seen in England, and he 
had some excellent actors in his company. But England has yet to 
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see. a thoroughly representative troupe of American comedians. The 
Union Square Theatre has a very excellent company. I saw “ Daniel 
Rochat” there, admirably represented. Apart from a somewhat risky 
incident which an English gallery would be inclined to laugh at—the 
scene where the husband visits his wife at night and offers to go through 
the clerical ceremony upon which she insists, and refusing which she has 
left him—there is no reason why the work should not prove a great 
success in London. Miss Jewett is the leading actress at the Union 
Square, Mr. Charles Thorne the leading man. ‘The company includes a 
remarkable character-actor in Mr. Stoddard (who is not unlike Mr. 
Odell when Mr. Odell is in earnest), and Mr. John Parselle, an Anglo- 
American who has the dignity and presence of an English eomedian of 
the old school. 

In this brief reference to the Transatlantic stage I have only mentioned 
names that have occurred to me in passing, preferring rather to rely on 
my memory than to “hunt up” authorities. It cannot be said that 
artistically the New York stage at the moment is equal to our own. But 
morally it has a higher tone, and is in more complete harmony with the 
decencies of social and domestic life. There is no theatre in New York 
as handsome as Her Majesty’s, or as well conducted as the Lyceum ; 
while on the other hand there is not a theatre in Europe which combines 
so many novelties and excellences of construction and arrangement as 
Mr. Steele Mackaye’s little house near Madison Square. r 

Since I first visited the United States, two distinguished répre- 
sentatives of the drama in America—Mr. John Brougham and Mr. 
E. Sothern—the one an Irishman, the other an Englishman—have died. 
Mr. J. Brander Matthews, writing of the Transatlantic stage in 
“ Scribner’s Magazine,” says: ‘ Acting was the first art in which America 
was able to hold her own, or even make headway, in any contest in 
comparison with the more mature life of Europe. There are as good 
actors in America as in France, or Germany, or England. Since the 
success of Miss Cushman in 1845, and of Mr. Jefferson in 1865, the 
quality of the best American dramatic art has not been doubtful. Some 
of the most popular and skilful of the favourites of the British public 
have received their professional training on the American side of the 
Atlantic. Foremost among these is Mr. Sothern.” This is rather the 
reverse of the true positidn; and one may say so with all respect. The 
best American method is clearly the outcome of English training and 
English tradition. America necessarily built up her theatre on British 
foundations. The comedy-house of New York (Wallack’s) is even to-day 
essentially an English theatre, with an English company. The late 
Mr. John Brougham, in discussing this very subject with me, found 
satisfaction in the reflection that the tone of the American stage is British 
rather than French ; and, for my part, I think our cousins may con- 
gratulate themselves that it is so. The influence of French art upon 
our own stage is by no means an unmixed good. Mr. Matthews says: 
“You may see just as bad acting in Paris as in New York”—and I will 
venture to add, “ just as good acting too.” But I did not see in New 
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York a company as efficient as that of the London Haymarket. My 
experience of the Continental stage is not extensive; but neither in 
France, nor Holland, nor Germany have I seen anything to. ex¢el the 
eomedy representations at the Prince of Wales’s, under the management 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and in no country more artistic stage-pictures. 
than those of the Lyceum, under the management of Mr. Henry Irving, 
London has much to learn from New York in the construction and 
management of theatres, but nothing as yet in regard to the business of 
the stage or the art of acting. It is possible that in the future London 
may occasionally sit at the feet of New York or Boston. Our cousins. 
are making progress in every branch of art ; and, as acting is with them 
the most popular of the arts, there is every reason why it should become- 
the most efficient. London is ready to be instructed ; and, seeing how 
abjectly she is content to accept the haughty snubs of France (as well 
she may, since her dramatists have settled down into mere translators of 
her plays), there is no reason why she should be ashamed’ to learn 
anything that New York can teach her. At present the empire city and 
the Athens of the States can only teach us utilitarian lessons of the 
builder, the machinist, and the manager. But these are well worthy of 
study and consideration ; and the day may come when the art laurels. 
of London will not be secure, for there may be a future in which actor- 
managers with cultured instincts, like Irving, Booth, Hare, and Bancroft, 
will find their reward at the hands of New York and Boston audiences. 
At present the variety-show class of entertainment, with some honourable 
exceptions, is supreme in the United States, and the condition of the. 
stage is not one for congratulation. This is the verdict of leading actors 
and critics. But ten or a dozen years ago America could hardly engrave 
a wood block. She now leads the world in the smaller class of book 
and magazine illustrations. There are indications of a bright future for 
theatrical art in America ; and progress in any direction, when it sets in 
earnestly, is very rapid on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Stephen Heller, a remarkable artist in his way outside atic 
and a great friend of Sothern’s, died shortly before the famous comedian. 
The double demise forcibly recalls to me Sothern’s “ reception” at his 
chambers in Vere Street. It has become historic, Death and the 
public chronicles have made it so. Several journals, English and 
American, had reports of it at the time. One of these was written at 
Sothern’s personal request, he was so pleased with the success of the 
.party. There is therefore no breach of good manners in printing these 
reminiscences of the event. It was Sothern’s last social gathering ; and 
within the two years that have elapsed, the host, his friend Heller, and 
his guests Mr. George Grossmith, Mr. Lionel Lawson, and Mr. John 
Clarke, have died. It was a Sunday reception. The weather was 
most unpropitious. It rained in torrents, it hailed ice in lumps, it 
lightened, it thundered ; but all the same, Sunday found Mr. Sothern’s 
rooms thronged with interesting and distinguished men. I remember- 
among these Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, the dramatist ; Mr. Lewis Wingfield 
who used to write dramatic notices in “The Globe” under the sig- 
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nature of “‘ Whitetyghe,” and whose recent novel had proved a great 
success; Mr. Joseph Knight, the genial critic of “The Atheneum” 
and “Sunday Times”; Mr. Clement Scott, the dramatic pen of “The 
Telegraph ” ; Mr. Bancroft, the accomplished conductor of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, and husband of Marie Wilton, the leading comedy 
actress of the English stage; Mr. George Grossmith, “the humorist 
lecturer” who read “ Dickens” better than any “ reciter” I ever heard. 
Presently, when the storm cleared off, and the sun came out bright and 
hot, these gentlemen were joined by Lord Londesborough, “my noble 
partner” of the Boucicaultian days at Covent Garden; Mr. Levy and 
Mr. Lionel Lawson, proprietors of “The Telegraph”; Mr. Howe, of the 
Haymarket Theatre; “ Johnny Clarke,” the English low comedian ; 
Charles Millward, treasurer of the Savage Club, and author of innumerable 
pantomimes ; and many other equally representative men, who came in 
and went out from one in the day to seven or eight at night. ' 

A breakfast of well-chosen viands was spread all over the place, and a 
more attractive menu could hardly have been devised even at Delmonico’s. 
The rooms were daintily furnished. Bric-i-brac, pictures, books, South 
American birds, exotic plants, and, pervading the rooms, the genial 
presence of the actor playing the part of host with the tact of a 
diplomatist and the hearty bonhomie of a kindly and good fellow. It 
was a delightful meeting in every way. The right men came together 
They never lacked topics of conversation. Everybody had something to 
say to everybody else. A piece of news or a witty remark met you at 
every point. It was a touching incident when a well-known provincial 
journalist and art-critic, who had physically broken down some years ago, 
was led in, blind, and placed in a chair. This was “ Joe Nightingale,” 
of Liverpool, around whom came Howard Paul, Sothern, Grossmith, 
Heller, and a host of others, to shake his hand. It was only a gathering 
of men, this party at Sothern’s. The tender influences of woman were 
absent, but there was not wanting romance enough for a score of dramas 
if you had hunted up the details. Mr. Robertson, the manager of the 
Aquarium, was there. Robertson built the Vaudeville and Court 
Theatres, and is the author of the Westminster Aquarium. Chevalier 
Whikoff, too. This “ butterfly of society” is surely 2 modern “ Rip 
Van Winkle.” He knew men who seemed to me to have been dead 
for centuries. An intimate friend of the late H. L. Bateman, he looked 
just as old as he was twenty years ago. 

“Hush!” says Sothern. “Gentlemen, Mr. Heller has consented to 
sing us ‘Sam Hall.’ When first I heard this song I thought it was 
funny ; the second time I thought it was sad and tragic.” 

And so it is. ‘Sam Hall” is one of the most dramatic of songs. In 
the time of the London night-houses a famous free-and-easy vocalist used 
to sing it in the early hours of morning at Evans’s. It delineates the 
fears, passions, and depravity of a wretched man condemned to be 
hanged, and going through the last sad minutes of the fatal hour. He 
is supposed to be looking through the grating of his prison and apos- 
trophising the crowd that is waiting to see him turned off. Sothern 
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himself could sing the ditty with wonderful effect; but Heller at the 
piano gave it with a grim dramatic humour that was strangely impressive. 
In his hands it was a sort of wild recitative, accompanied with musical 
language that seems to repeat the doleful story. Sam Hall is a degraded, 
uneducated, miserable ruffian ; and the objection to the song for a mixed 
audience is, after all, only in the realistic imprecation that closes each 
verse. In Charles Reade’s version of “ Foul Play,” at the Olympic, the 
audience was at first shocked and then impressed at a dying sailor urged 
by the heroine to forgive a comrade who had wronged him, exclaiming, 
“ Yes, I forgive him, his eyes!” This was repeated every night as 
long as the piece was played; it was a bit of realism upon which 
Mr. Reade insisted. It is this same imprecation that makes “ Sam Hall” 
difficult in general society, but Heller had a way of slurring over the 


words so as to make them comparatively unobtrusive. The song begins 
something in this way : 





“ My name it is Sam Hall, 
I’ve murdered great and small ; 
But now I pay for all.” 


[Here occurs the optical imprecation referred to above. ! 


A doleful strain the music, a weird melody, full of wailing that grips 
you. The crowd repeats some of the lines in an awe-inspiring chorus. 
“ But now he pays for all.” You can hear them chant it in a hushed 
way, anticipating the show. Heller’s moaning chords in minor keys, 
and his hushed hoarse voice, realised the whispering of the surging 
crowd collected to see Sam Hall die. At last the end: 


“ But now I go upstairs, 
And there end all my cares ; 
Kind friends, give me your prayers— 
All your cursed prayers.” 


[Closing line as before. | 


The admiring, half-stricken wonder and horror of the crowd breaks 
out, following Heller’s eloquent fingers on the piano. “All your 
prayers !” he repeated in a low voice, and there was a sobbing cry of a 
savage agony in those last words that haunted you long after they were 
drowned by the applause of Heller's appreciative audience. I fear I 
shall fail to convey more than a mere idea of the weird dramatic force 
of this strange song; if I succeed in touching you, then the terrible 
realism of it will be forgiven in the awful picture of the murderer’s last 
moments, when thousands of degraded men and women found a savage 
delight at the foot of the gallows. “The Ingoldsby Legends” and the 
works of Jerrold and Dickens did a great deal towards the abolition of 
public executions. The ballad of “Sam Hall” is a reminiscence of the 
days of “Tom and Jerry,” the Fleet Prison, oil-lamps, and ancient 
watchmen. 


Leaving Sothern in the midst of his admiring friends, with the wail 
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of this wretched Sam Hall in my mind, I encountered a local antiquarian 
who had followed me out. 

“Startling ballad that !” he remarked. 

‘‘ Tt is, indeed ; it has made me feel miserable.” 

“An appropriate spot for such a song!” said the shrivelled, gray- 
haired, starchy-looking gentleman. “Oxford Street was the way to 
Tyburn. Scores of unfortunate wretches have passed through it on the 
road to death. The place of execution for criminals convicted in the 
county of Middlesex was formerly situated in this parish, at the west 
end of this very street.” 

“ Let us talk of the gallows,” I said, smiling. 

“Tyburn Tree was not far from where we are standing.” 

“ You don’t say so?” 

“Yes, I assure you we are on classic ground. In 1626, Queen 
Henrietta Maria did penance under the gallows at Tyburn, and in 1628 
Felton, who stabbed the Duke of Buckingham, was executed here. I 
have a bit of the old gallows.in my possession.” 

He took me to his house close by, and showed me this treasure, 
together with a bit of the tanned skin of a malefactor who had been 
gibbeted not very far from the scene of Sothern’s party. 

“Dr. Dodd was hanged in this parish for forgery, and so was the 
infamous Catherine Hayes, who lived in the parish, and murdered her 
husband in a house two or three streets from here. She was sentenced 
to be hanged, and then her body was to be burned. The murder was of 
such an atrocious character that the mob fell upon the executioner, 
lighted the fire before she was hanged, and literally burned her alive. 
Will you take a glass of wine 4” 

“No, thank you ; I must be going.” 

“T thought you wanted to talk about Tyburn. I am compiling a 
history of the subject. You could not have fallen in with a man who 
knows more about it. When Tyburn ceased to be the place of execution 
in 1783, the gallows was bought by a carpenter, who converted it into 
stands for beer-butts at a public-house in Adam Street, close by here. 
In 1758, when Dr. Hennessy was to be executed for high treason, a 
reprieve came at the last moment, and the mob was so disgusted that 
those who had paid for seats (they used to erect grand stands) created a 
riot, and one man was killed. A man named Ryland was the last person 
hanged in this neighbourhood. His crime was forgery. We were a 
bloodthirsty lot in those days. On June 23, 1784, when they transferred 
the business to Newgate, fifteen persons were hanged there with ‘the 
new drop,’ which worked so well that in December, 1785, they executed 
ninety-six persons.” 

My antiquarian friend seemed to revel in these incidents; I spare 
him the mention of his name. If he had lived in the days of Sam Hall, 
he would have been one of the gloating crowd; in the time of Hennessy 
he would have rioted in disgust when the reprieve came. I could not 
drink his wine ; it would have choked me, I slipped out while he was 
looking for a piece of the chain used on a gibbet at Hampstead. I went 
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back to Vere Street, and found a tenor singer telling the vocal story of 
his love for “ Pretty Sally.” It was a comfort to feel that I was out of 
the immediate control of the antiquarian who had taken me at my word 
and talked of the gallows and of kindred horrors. But not all my tenor 
friend’s rhapsodies about Sally, nor all Sothern’s dry champagne, would 
drive Sam Hall out of my mind. His last moments would make a grim 
scene for an opera! The gallows, the prison-cell, the face at the bars, 
the awful mocking crowd, the arrival of the sheriffs, the going upstairs, 
that awful ballad (with a suitable orchestral accompaniment), and the 
sad, weird, savage chorus of the London crowd ! 








THE OLD HOUSES. 


By W. F. Watrer. 





3d IL—THE FIRST HOUSE IN “THE FIELDS.” 


<x Y the purlieus of a sometime pandemoniacal “ Park,” 
< whereto the surname of the speculative, seventeenth- 
century, St. Giles’s vestryman who built it still clings ; 
through a turnstile where beeves were once barred out of 
Holborn ; through a passage where the stock Falstaff of 
the first Theatre Royal, William Cartwright, was once a 
bookseller ; into the great Square that was laid out to 
rival the superficial area of the Great Pyramid itself. And so across 
these flagged fields of Lincoln’s Inn, where associations incongruous 
somehow intermingle, and one is reminded of William Russell coming 
here to die, and of William Charles Macready sitting down there, in 
No. 61, to dine “on sausage, brown bread, and soda-water”—of “proud” 
Somerset and rowdy Rochester—of imperial Barry and Inspector Bucket— 
of disembowelled Babington and swaddling-clothed Beauclerck—of Scare- 
crow of the Mumpers and Soane of the Museum—of Tulkinghorn and 
the author of the “ Trivia ”—of Sir Joseph Jekyll and Mr. J. W. Anson— 
of Inigo Jones and Jo—of Miss Jennie Lee and of another Lee, ante- 
cedent—poor punch-bibbing, crack-brained, broken-hearted Nat, who reels 
away one bitter winter’s night from that last bout at The Bull and 
Harrow down the dark archway into Duke Street yonder, to sleep his 
death-sleep in the snow. 

_Wan-faced, wild-eyed, with streaming hair, Nat’s ghost promptly 
vanishes as we pass through the portals of Positivism, to enter anon a 
certain hall now part and parcel of the Surgeons’ College. 

A place it is of skulls and skeletons, and pickled monstrosities and 
anatomical wax-work—the scientific charnel-house which has put out of 
sight and out of mind the china shop of Spode and Copeland, which had 
been a barrack, which had been a ball-room, which had been an auction- 
mart, which had been a failure as an opera-house, which had been a play- 
house, which had been built by Christopher Rich and opened by John, 
which had replaced the theatre erected by Betterton ‘under license from 
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“Great Nassau,” which was the second house in the Fields on the original 
site, which, some two-hundred-and-twenty years ago, when “ Chyrur- 
geons’ Hall” was no nearer Lincoln’s Inn than Monkwell Street, City, 
had been occupied by a tennis-court. 

And Mr. Gibbon, proprietor of a rival establishment round the corner 
in Vere Street, had often wished this court farther, no doubt ; but it did 
well enough where it was for the purposes of a rather battered but still 

buoyant elder, with a moist lip and something a liquorish eye, and, 
except, perhaps, John Donne’s—the Dean’s son, not the Dean—with the 
most rueful nose in London—for rare Sir William Davenant, knight, 
dramatic author, poet-laureate, ex-Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, 
licensed dealer in theatricals, present Manager and future Patentee of 
His Royal Highness the Duke’s Company of Comedians. And so the 
tennis-players were turned out, and the builders were turned in; the 
first House in the Fields was commenced and finished ; and thither, after 
intermittent occupation of the roughly renovated Cockpit, and of an 
extemporised stage in the ancient granary off Fleet Street—thither came 
the young stagers of the Duke’s to do battle with the veterans in Vere 
Street for the favour of the town. 

The veterans were better matched than they had probably done their 
opponents the honour to believe. At the head of those opponents there 
was that young Mr. Betterton, whom not so very many strides more were 
to place at the head of his profession; who was to hold that headship 
for something like half a century against all and singular, and who, 
dying, was to lie some thirty years in the cloisters of Westminster before 
“Mr, Lyddol” came from Ipswich to Goodman’s Fields to take up his 
succession ; but who has never had, I think, even in David Garrick 
himself, altogether his equal. 

Next to the father who begot him—the sometime sous-chef of the 
First Charles’s kitchen—I suppose it is to old John Rhodes that the 
English stage owes the glory of its Betterton. The circumstances of his 
time were not precisely favourable to the development of dramatic genius. 
When the royal cook’s son was a child, civil war silenced the theatre ; 

when he had become a man, the saint had suppressed the stage. Taking 
one consideration with another—the whip, the stocks, and the gyves in 
this world, and, if sanctity said sooth, eternal damnation in the nether- 
most Gehenna of the world to come—the player’s lot was not a tempting 
one. It is just possible that, strong as the player must have been 
within him, the quondam apprentice to the book business, under the sign 
of “The Ship,” at Charing Cross, might have concluded to stick to his 
counter and till, if that book shop had had any other proprietor than the 
late prompter of the King’s Company at the Friars. In those hard times 
old John had to live as best he could, and not as best he loved, and so 
he sold his plays he could no longer prompt; but, I take it, he never 
made a model tradesman. The old leaven leavened all his life, and it 
leavened all the boy’s life too. It worked whilst the elder talked of what 
the stage had been, of what, when the present tyranny should be overpast, 
it might be again. It worked whilst the youngster turned over the play- 
books, and saw visions and dreamed dreams. Anon the work was ‘done. 
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Some pet passage came trippingly from the tongue in those wonderful 
tones that were hereafter to sway the full house, and hush and rouse it at 
the speaker’s will—that even when the young Lord Hamlet was grown 
old, alas ! and when “ our son was fat,” and gout had crippled the then 
unwieldy limbs—that even then could “enforce an universal attention 
even from the fops and orange girls,” and an unwilling compliment from 
crabbed, censorious, cantankerous Tony Aston himself. So the actor 





THOMAS BETTERTON. 


stood revealed in the person of the apprentice at “ The Ship,” who could 
never, I imagine, have seen the inside of a theatre in his life till he 
passed through the stage-door of the old Cockpit to his first rehearsal. 
But in “The Loyal Subject,” in “The Mad Lover,” in “ Pericles,” and 
“The Bondman ”—that ancient story to which he gave such new and 
vigorous life—as Deflores in “The Changeling,” a part he must have had 
the fullest confidence in his powers ever to attempt, Mr. Betterton was 
soon drawing most appreciative audiences, 
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By-and-by, no doubt, the Roscius and (Esopus of Killigrew’s company 
took advantage of an off-day to have a look at old Rhodes’ phenomenal 
novice. And possibly their opinion of him was not so favourable as that of 
the general public; and to Mr. Hart and to Major Mohun it may have 
seemed that the audience were unduly appreciative. They, you see, were 
pupils of Robinson, and of Beeston, graduates who had proceeded to their 
degree in the usual way ; and, good actors as they both were, they had, 
somehow, never taken the town by storm all at once in this fashion. 
Good fellows as they both were also, I should not wonder if the Major 
commented on the new man’s most unorthodox style, or if his friend enter- 
tained some such opinion as Macready is credited with having expressed 
of Fanny Kemble, and muttered something about ignorance of the rudi- 
ments of a profession. On the whole, the opening of the Duke's 
House, with a beginner like Mr. Betterton at the head of a company of 
more or less unknown performers, was probably received without any 
grave apprehension in Vere Street. 

The priority of choice which seems to have been accorded Killigrew, 
and of which he had availed himself so fully as to select from “all the 
companies ” everybody he considered worth having, Kynaston, Rhodes’s 
own former apprentice, included, had left Rhodes in the first instance, 
and Davenant later, only men who had got their names to make to 
recruit from. The names which ‘some of these actors subsequently did 
make witness to the judgment with which the recruits had been enlisted. 
Besides Sheppy, celebrated for his Changeling ; Lovel, a distinguished 
Malvolio, and the original “Old Truman” of Cowley’s “ Cutter”—the 
character from which Sheridan took his Sir Anthony ; Lillistun, the 
Claudius to Betterton’s Hamlet; Richards, who played the Ghost— 
Shakespeare’s own part, according to the legend ; Price, “‘the inimitable 
sprightly actor,” whose Coligni, the scrivener’s son, in Tom Porter's 
successful “ Villain,” was voted the “ quite too tooly too” thing of the 
day ;—besides these accomplished second-rates, Rhodes had picked out 
talent of the first order in Cave Underhill and James Noke; and 
Davenant had done as much when he engaged Harris, William Smith, 
and Sandford. 

Cave Underhill, the bibulous, was not quite the sort of person to fill 
agreeably a lady’s eye ;' but, forty years after it was uttered, John Downes 
had not forgotten his manager’s dictum which pronounced Cave the truest 
comedian of the troop. There were six feet of this comedian, who was 
corpulent withal, and sheep’s-headed, and raven-voiced, and elephantinely 
active. Lolpoop, in “ The Squire of Alsatia,” must have been written for 
him expressly by Shadwell ; Cibber swore by his Sir Sampson in “ Love 
for Love ;” and he was the Gravedigger in ‘“‘ Hamlet” from first to last 
during his fifty years’ service. And—it is Mr. Bickerstaffe, bespeaking 
the patronage of the public for “ honest Cave Underhill whom my father 
knew when he was a boy ”—it is Mr. Bickerstaffe himself who vouches 
for the fact, that honest Cave was ever guiltless of ‘‘ gag.” Oh, my popular 
comedian—a’ bon entendeur, salut ! 

When Cave was playing in one of the most successful pieces produced 
at the first House in the Fields—that “Comical Revenge ; ur, Love in a 
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Tub,” of Sir George Etherege, which, by its “‘ clean and well performance ” 
—the performance might well be cleaner than the piece—earned a thousand 
pounds in a month—the Sir Nicholas Cully to his Palmer was sustained 
by that James Noke, whose surname it afterwards became customary to 
pluralize, and who, by reason of an impersonation for which, to the very 
last night of his career, he was famous, is best known as “ Nurse Nokes.” 
James was, in fact, the impersonator of two “‘nurses”—one in Nevil Payne’s 
ferocious ‘ Fatal Jealousy,” and the other in Otway’s outrageous malversa- 
tion of “Romeo and Juliet” to a tragedy of ancient Rome, wherein Montagu 
and Capulet become Marius and Sylla, and Caius Marius, junior, wishes he 
were a glove upon the hand of Lavinia Metella, and our lively, sparkling 
Mercutio is toga’d into a Sulpitius, sententious and somniferous. But 
“the Nurses ” properly belong to Dorset Garden. 

In the Fields, Nokes first attracted attention—and that, royal atten- 
tion—by his performance of the Duke of Norfolk in “ Henry VIII.” 
—a revival which achieved the longest recorded run under Davenant’s 
management, and filled the house for fifteen days, though Mr. Pepys, 
adding insult to injury, pronounced it “a mighty simple thing,” and 
James Howard's “ Usurper” the better play of the two. Nokes, “with 
shambling leg, long chin, and foolish eyes,” must have looked Norfolk as 
little as he did the feminine Florimel in “ Maid of the Mill,” which he 
had played under Rhodes, upon his first appearance, in conjunction with 
Betterton’s younger brother, William, who expiated his less heinous 
shortcomings as an “ actress”—and a swimmer—by death under Thames 
water at Wallingford. 

Fate was kinder to the more valuable James, When he had put off 
Norfolk and that other misfit, the ‘Constable of France,” in Orrery’s 
high-falutin’ “ Henry V.,” he must have fairly revelled in the half-dozen 
other parts that were moulded on to him so exactly, beginning with that 
Sir Nicholas of the ‘“ Tub”—his excellence in which character helped old 
Downes to burst out into rhyme—including his Sir Arthur Addel, which 
accompanied the Court to Dover in 1670; and ending with his incom- 
parable Brittle, the antlered hero of Betterton’s “ Amorous Widow,” 
his last creation at the House in the Fields before the company removed 
to Dorset Garden. Cibber has painted him for us with a loving and a 
master hand. In all Colley’s gallery of portraits, there is not one that 
more impresses us with its absolute fidelity than that of “inimitable” 
Nokes. 

The Proteus whom Killigrew had secured in John Lacy was not 
inadequately matched by the accomplished and versatile Harris of the 
Duke’s troop—to whom, by-the-way, the baptismal appellation of Joseph, 
which in reality belongs to the obscure Harris of the Theatre Royal, is 
often unwarrantably tacked. Of the Duke’s Harris, his friend Pepys has 
recorded nearly as much as he has done of Mistress Knipp—always without 
any mention of the christian-name of either. Whatever, though, his 
godfathers and godmother called the child in whose behalf they made 
certain rash promises at the font, they carried there the making of an 
admirable actor, whose Romeo and Aguecheek—whose Wolsey and Sir 
Frederick Frolic—Sir Positive Atall and Appius—attest the widenessof his 
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range ; whose Wolsey used to be pitted against Betterton’s King, and who, 
in one or two light comedy parts, was cried up above the less “ayery” 
Thomas, as was but natural. The result of this crying up—of the 
petting and spoiling Harris got from the King and the Court—from the 
wits at Wills’s—from Pepys and the public in general—the result of all 
this was that the popular pet became preposterous in his pretensions. 
Mr. Harris coolly insisted upon having “‘ £20 extraordinary, more than 
Betterton or anybody else, upon every new play, and £10 upon every 
revive.” Davenant laughed at him, of course ; but it proved no laughing 
matter, The actor flung up his parts and walked off, leaving half-a-dozen 
pieces unpresentable. Thereupon Davenant broadly hinted to his Majesty 
that if this sort of thing were to go on he might as well “ shut up house.” 
Of the two, the play-loving sovereign would no doubt have preferred to 
shut up Mr. Harris ; who, of the two, in his turn, preferred returning to 
his duty. Into the composition of the managerial bed of those days 
there seems to have entered not very much more of what Albert Smith 
used to call ‘‘ rose fol.” than there does now. 

When, in his second season at the Fields, Betterton made his first 
appearance in Macbeth—and thereby gave his critics in Vere Street yet 
further reason than they might have found in his Hamlet and his Mercutio, 
to reconsider their opinion—the part of Banquo was played by a gentleman 
with a remarkably tall and commanding figure, whose name was William 
Smith, and who had been lately of Gray’s Inn, barrister-at-law. When 
in due course Banquo was disposed of, and it was time for his ghost to 
rise and take possession of the vacant seat at the board, then it was the 
odd usage that the phantom of tall and commanding Smith should be 
represented by the corporeal presence of “mean and diminutive” 
Sandford—the best of Banquos by the best villain the Second Charles 
declared he had ever seen—on the stage. Off the stage, his Majesty was 
sometimes wont to hint he knew a better villain, who wore not his black 
wig which Sandford seems to have made “the badge of all his tribe,” 
but Anthony Ashley’s fair peruke. 

Smith’s best time was yet to come. Whilst the Duke’s company 
remained in the Fields he did, however, make his mark in two characters 
—Zanger in Lord Orrery’s “ vastly profitable ” play, “‘ Mustapha,” one of 
the successes of 1665 ; and Courtall in Etherege’s second venture, “ She 
Would If She Could,” which was produced on February 6, 1667-8, and 
had been so eagerly anticipated that the pit was crammed by two o’clock, 
and “a thousand people were put back.” But Harris, who played Sir 
Josceline Jolly, was in a bad humour, and “ would do nothing ;” every- 
body else was more or less “ out,” and though Smith afterwards made a 
hit with his Courtall, the piece fell flat and never recovered altogether 
from the fall. Besides creating these two parts, Mr. Smith created a 
social sensation by killing a man “upon a quarrel in play.” This 
appears to have made everybody very sorry—for Mr. Smith ; “and the 
ladies of the Court do much bemoan him ”—the slayer, apparently, not 
the slain, The actor’s name is missing from the bills for a while after 
this ; but no ill consequences appear to have befallen the homicide ; who 
lived long enough to kill himself, at the second House in the Fields, in 
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1695, by playing once too often the lung-straining part of Cyaxares in 
John Banks’ strange compound of Mademoiselle Scudéry and the Book of 
Daniel—“ Cyrus the Great.” 

Sandford’s is another portrait to be found in Cibber’s collection—the 
round-shouldered, apish-armed, meagre-faced, sour-visaged, spindle- 
shanked, splay-footed villain of villains, whose aspirations after stage 
honesty once made an audience damn a piece in their disgust ;—the 
actor whom, Cibber asserts, Shakespeare would have selected from all 
actors to represent his Richard—the model to which the modest Colley is 
pleased to say he himself was indebted for whatever success attended his 
own representation of the tyrant. 

The list of the original members of the Duke’s House, cdté des 
hommes, closes with the names of Medbourne, the first adapter of 
“Tartuffe,” and, let us hope, the last actor who will die in Newgate, 
whither a too fervent religious zeal conducted poor Matthew in October, 
1678, during the “ Popish plot” scare ;—of Young, whom Mr. Pepys 
has gibbeted as “a bad actor at best,” whom, though the management 
thought him good enough to replace Betterton, then on sick leave, in 
Macbeth, “everybody” appears to have agreed in disliking ;—and of 
Norris, who claims notice as “ utility” chiefly for being the progenitor of 
“Jubilee Dicky.” ‘ Dicky’s” mother was one of the ladies of the com- 
pany in the Fields. Into the bemused brain of E. Curll it once 
entered to suppose, and assert, that she was the first English actress. 
In reality Mrs. Norris’s right to distinction is, mutatis mutandis, only 
that of her husband. In the same category with her may be placed 
Mrs. Gibbs, the Olivia of a certain “silly play, not relating at all to-the 
name or day,” called “Twelfth Night;” Mrs. Jennings, and Mrs. 
Holden, who once, by the accidental mispronunciation of a monosyllable 
whilst speaking one of her lines in “ Romeo and Juliet” and “ giving 
it a vehement action, put the house into such a laughter that London 
Bridge at low water was silence to it.” Mr. Downes, however, must 
take the responsibility of this little anecdote. 

More prominent personages were the four other actresses whom 
Davenant boarded in his own house adjoining the theatre—Mesdames 
Davenport, Saunderson, Davis, and Long. 

The Davenport was the glowing Roxalana of the “ Siege of Rhodes ” 
—the “first Roxalana ;” and thereby hangs her story. Aubrey de Vere, 
twentieth and last Earl of Oxford, was a debauchee of prejudices few 
and scruples none at all. Roxalana would be a countess—or nothing. So 
a metamorphosed trooper of my lord’s regiment, the Oxford Blues, pre- 
sently witnessed a ceremony of marriage which a regimental trumpeter, 
in cassock and bands for the occasion, was sufficiently able, in view of 
80 exquisite a jest, to keep his countenance to perform. The victim 
eventually became enlightened —desperate—inconsolable —consolable— 
consoled. Next New Year's Day she was at the Duke’s, in front, con- 
spicuous in the chief box and a velvet gown, as the fashion was, and 
very handsome. By-and-by little Aubrey Vere was born. And, later, 
Madame was engaged to add attraction to another Roxalana in “ Mus- 
tapha ;” and, failing, was fain to retire upon her three hundred a year 
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and leave the lead to Mary Saunderson, who was Mary Betterton by 
that time. 

And Mistress Betterton? ‘Well, the Ianthe, the Ophelia, the Juliet, 
the Lady Macbeth, the leading lady of the Duke’s House, so famous on 
the stage in her time, has no story off it. Off the stage she was only 
a@ pure woman, only a true wife, only her Thomas’s faithful helpmeet 
from the happy days of their youth when he won her—through the toils 
and the trials and the triumphs of seven-and-forty years—to that last 
night of all when, “weak by time and fate, yet strong in will,” he left 
her to die in harness almost within sight of his last audience. Then 
she, too, died—distraught. And that is all. 

The daughter of dirty Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, or of his son, the 
Colonel, or of, perhaps, the better gentleman of the three, the Wiltshire 
blacksmith—that little Miss Davis who, once from the upper-box tier of 
the Duke’s looked down, a sleek young cat with sleepy eyes, upon a 
king, and caused a Castlemaine to look “ like fire ”—she has her story, 
of course; albeit she seems scarcely to have been entitled to sit jowl by 
cheek in the same room at Davenant’s with Mary Saunderson ; albeit to 
call her an actress is to miscall the calling, and to bestow a title of 
honour upon Miss Stripwell of the Nudity Theatre that now is. 

But Davenant, like other practical managers, was bound to take a 
cheesemonger’s view of his receipts, and to deal in that article which 
pleased his public and paid him. And, sooth to say, dealing in Miss 
Davis, he gave the public a better article than the Stripwell. For Moll, by 
all accounts, must at least have danced well, and, to sing Celania’s song 
a ravir as she did, must at any rate have known how to sing ; whilst in 
point of being “a most impertinent slut” and “the homeliest jade,’—in 
point of ability to eke out lack of “chic” with lots of “chien,” she was 
probably no ways inferior to the Nudity damsel of to-day. Anyhow, 
his Majesty remarked Miss Davis, and the Derwentwaters of the past, 
and the Petres of the present, were the consequence of that remark. 

What Mr. Pip’s noble friend the Viscount understood by human 
nature, and what in the natural human are understood to be legs, was, in 
the case of Moll’s playfellow, Mistress Long, again the sic itur to left- 
handed honour—only, however, such as a mere Duke had to bestow this 
time. Mistress Long might have been left without such honours alto- 
gether with much advantage to the stage. The Dulcedo of Shirley’s 
“‘ Grateful Servant ”’—the woman “Justice” in doublet and hose of Better- 
ton’s first comedy, which, thanks to her, scored a run only just short of 
the phenomenal fifteen days of “Henry VIII.”—had something better 
than this sort of thing well within her reach ; and when Betterton wrote 
a second piece—a comedy that a hundred years later was as full of life 
as ever—Mistress Long created a Mrs. Brittle that only Anne Brace- 
girdle ever equalled, and only Ann Oldfield ever beat. 

In addition to Betterton, and exclusive of Shakespeare, and of Webster 
—the revival of whose “ Duchess of Malfy,” with Betterton in Bosola 
and Harris in the Duke, was the leading feature of the season of 1664, 
when it ran* eight days—some ten authors furnished the successes of the 
ten years that the Duke’s company occupied the first House in the Fields, 
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Of these authors, the most successful, next to Shakespeare himself, 
was Shakespeare’s soi-disant son—Ben Jonson’s successor in the laureate- 
ship—the actual patentee and manager, Davenant. His contributions 
were an amplified and elaborated version of that “Siege of Rhodes,” 
which Whitelocke’s interest had enabled him to produce during the 
Commonwealth in 1656, as “an entertainment ;” a comedy called “The 
Wits,” originally brought out in 1633; a romantic play, “Love and 
Honour,” which had first seen the lights in 1634; and an adaptation, 
with the now familiar title of “The Rivals,” from the “Two Noble 
Kinsmen” of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

A perusal of these pieces has scarcely left the impression upon my 
mind that, however curiously “content” the writer might have been to 
be thought illegitimate, one of the most cogent proofs of such illegitimacy 
is that he “writ with the very spirit that Shakespeare writ with.” 
On the contrary, the more I read of the Laureate of the Restoration, the 
more aptly applied to him I find the line which Scott quotes ad hoc from 
Fielding : 


“You the Sun’s son, you rascal! You be d——d!” 


—and the better, par conséquent, I am led to think of John Davenant 
the Oxford vintner’s pretty wife. Still, notwithstanding the marked 
absence of the spirit of Shakespeare from these compositions, they were 
all very successful—the “ Siege” especially so. This, when the Puritan 
powers that were had winked at its performance in a room at Rutland 
House in Charterhouse Square, had been produced in five “ entries ”— 
the word “act” being of course carefully avoided, as smacking of the 
sinful—and announced as “ a representation by the art of prospective in 
scenes,” the story being “‘ sung in recitative music.” The scenery, being 
confined “to eleven foot in height, and about fifteen in depth,” could 
hardly have done full justice to “the excellency of Mr. John Web, 
who designed and ordered it;” and the original performers were all 
amateurs—Mr. Pepys’s future dinner acquaintance, bumptious Captain 
Cook, personating the magnificent Solyman, and Mrs. Edward Coleman, 
‘¢ wife to Mr. Edward Coleman,” and the first amateur actress ever billed, 
enacting Ianthe. When the “Siege” was transferred to the regular 
stage in the Fields on the opening day of the Duke’s House (Friday, 
June 28, 1661), the five ‘ entries ” were expanded into ten acts, divided 
into two parts, and taking two days to get through; the scenery was 
pronounced “ magnificent ;” Betterton and Harris were in the cast; the 
sweet voice of Mrs. Saunderson ravished her hearers in Ianthe, and the 
dashing Davenport declaimed the newly added part of Roxalana. The 
“ Opera,” as the Duke’s House got to be called, was crammed daily, whilst 
the theatre in Vere Street was, for a time, deserted. 

The “Siege” presently raised, Cowley’s “ Cutter” ran its six days, 
not over-pleasantly, driven by alternate blasts of praise and blame. And 
then the Duke’s stage was occupied by two soldier-authors in succession— 
Tom Porter, the Major ; and old Sir Samuel Tuke, the Cavalier Colonel ; 

—the last furnishing a capital version of Calderon’s “ Adventures of Five 
Hours,” which Mr, Pepys saw played at Court from Lady Fox’s “ pew,” 
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and, compared with which, he pronounced “ Othello” a mean thing ; and 
the comparison is as queer as the conclusion. 

The Major’s play was “ The Villain ;” and Sandford laid the foundation 
of all his stage villainy, and made himself the talk of the town, in Maligni. 
The author was destined to become town talk later on in another way. 
Manners in those days were not always distinguished, even in distin- 
guished society, by “that repose which marks the caste of Vere de Vere.” 
Indeed, the de Veres of the period, my Lord Oxford’s family, are described 
as being, Lord help us ! as rude as they were dirty, which appears to have 
been saying a good deal. And this rudeness no doubt infected their guests. 
So that, when Major Porter and his friend Sir Henry Bellasis happened 
to be dining there once, the dining-room became the arena of such a free 
fight that Albemarle, who was of the company, and who loved a quiet 
bottle, eventually called in the Guard and disarmed the brawlers. But on 
Sunday, July 28, 1667, there was another dinner, at Sir Robert Carr’s— 
‘a house where it seems people do drink high ”—and, unfortunately, the 
Major and Sir Henry were again of the company, and the Duke was not ; 
and between the two familiar friends there passed that which one of them 
could not brook. Dryden’s boy is sent to follow Bellasis, who has left 
the room, but whose coach, it is anon announced to the Major, is just. 
turning into Covent Garden. At the other’s invitation Sir Henry alights. 
He quite understands the purport of the invitation, for he draws his 
sword and throws away the scabbard. The two “ fall to fight, some of 
their acquaintance by,” and Sir Henry is run through the body. Then 
he calls Tom to him and kisses him, and says: “Tom, thou hast hurt 
me, but I will make shift to stand upon my legs till thou mayest with- 
draw, and the world not take notice of you; for I would not have thee 
troubled for what thou hast done.” Ten days later this knightly knight 
is dead ;—his slayer seen na more. 

To Etherege’s first comedy of manners succeeded Orrery’s “tall” 
but attractive “ Mustapha,” and his stilted “Henry V.;” the “ wit 
and dignity” of which—and, perhaps, the coronation suits in which it 
was clothed—so delighted one of his audience, who was, naturally, an 
acuter critic of dresses than of dramas. 

The event of 1667 was the production of “Sir Martin Marall,” a 
translation of Molidre’s “ L’Etourdi,” done very baldly by Davenant’s old 
commander, then Marquis, now Duke, of Newcastle, and recast, and most 
effectively rewritten by Dryden, who worked in an underplot of his own, 
and fitted Nokes so exactly with Sir Martin, that no one else could get 
into the character whilst James lived; and he had been dead fifteen 
years before Bullock ventured to try. 

The “ man of tall stature, red face, short black hair, who lived in the 
City,” and was hereafter to be its poet, Elkanah Settle, had made his 
bow at the Duke’s, before Sir Martin, with the love-lorn, rhyming tragedy 
of “ Cambyses,” the burden of which the Bettertons managed to sustain 
for six days. But incessant work had begun to tell even upon a man of 
Betterton’s exceptional bodily powers, whose full chest-measure, whose 
medium height, whose “limbs rather athletic than delicate” were 
admirably calculated to withstand the wear and tear of half a century of 
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stage life, and the “ creation” of one hundred-and-twenty-eight original 
characters. So on October 16th Mr. Betterton’s name was, for the first 
time, absent from the bills, not to re-appear until the 8th of the follow- 
ing July, when he made his rentrée as Owen Tudor, in “ Henry V.;” 
and Mr. Pepys records his delight at seeing his favourite back again, 
“‘and so with wife and Deb to Spring Garden, and eat a lobster.” 

Meantime, Davenant had produced his last piece, “The Man’s the 
Master,” from Scarron ; and the King and the general company had 
“thought meanly of it,” though Harris and Sandford kept it alive for a 
while by their droll “singing of the epilogue in form of a ballad.” This 
was in March. On April 7th Davenant died—his death perhaps 
accelerated by the conduct of his eldest daughter, who always “a very 
bad actor,” had just about this time become a much worse woman. Two 
days afterwards, the Laureate, in a coffin of walnut-tree, the finest 
Denham—who seems to have been a connoisseur in coffins—ever saw, 
was carried to Westminster, followed by many coaches and six horses, 
and many hackneys, and many children ; and followed appropriately 
enough, too. 

On May 2nd, brilliant, much-abused Shadwell made his début as a 
dramatist on the Duke’s stage with his famous “Impertinents.” On its 
first day the new play was pronounced “ tedious, and no design in it.” 
On the next day it was “very contemptible.” But on its third 
representation, my Lady Castlemaine and her friends were present, 
and led the applause. For by that time it had got to be understood that 
“Sir Positive Atall” meant the Auditor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert 
Howard, whom the Castlemaine had two reasons for abominating: 
first, because Sir Robert cajoled the king out of money which she should 
have cajoled his Majesty out of; and next, because Sir Robert had 
alluded to her ladyship with a deal more point than politeness in the 
“Great Favourite,” produced some three months back at the Theatre 
Royal. Sir Robert’s enemy applauded Mr. Harris's lifelike rendering of 
Sir Positive with no niggard hands, one may be sure; and, then, “ Lord! 
to see how this play in abuse of Sir R. Howard do take !” 

Finally, Mr. Caryll gave the theatre a version of Molitre’s “ Ecole 
des Femmes.” A grave, even lugubrious, gentleman, this future secretary 
to the Queen of James, whose fidelity to his exiled master was to be 
rewarded, by-and-by, with the barren honour of an earldom, only 
recognised at St. Germains—hetter fitted for the supply of such melan- 
choly maundering as he had flooded the stage with in his “ English 
Princess.” And yet his “Sir Solomon Single” has Molitre enough 
left in it to be decidedly comic. Flinging himself delightedly into a new 
line of character—a character that would have suited Munden or 
Dowton, “down to the ground”—Betterton in Sir Solomon kept the 
house in a roar for a dozen afternoons ; and amidst the not less hearty 
laughter which greeted Betterton’s own pieces, the Duke’s company 
finished their farewell season at the House in the Fields. On November 9, 
1671, they opened at the splendid new house which Davenant, its 
designer, was not to live to see completed—the House in Dorset Garden. 
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NANCY. 


By A. Harvey. 





OME years ago I belonged to a travelling 
3 company of actors. There were several 
good fellows among us at that time, but 
the favourite with us all was Jack 
Santley, my particular chum. He was the 
prince of good fellows, remarkable for his 
kindness, generosity, and geniality in a 
community renowned for those qualities. 
He was my senior by a few years, but we 
had many ideas and tastes in common. 
Like me, he had run away from a desk 
when a youth; and, like me, he hid his 
real name on account of the susceptibilities 
of his respectable relations. We had struck 
up a friendship from the time I joined Hawkins’s company. I looked 
to him for advice and sympathy, and he bestowed both on me freely, 
though the greatest evils of my life then were a shortness of cash and a 
despair of climbing the steep ladder of my profession. 

Sometimes I would rave a bit on this latter subject to Santley. I 
would give him the benefit of my idea of “ Hamlet,” my rendering of 
Othello’s rage or Joseph Surface’s duplicity, and a merry twinkle would 
come into his eyes. ‘That is the way, old fellow,” he would say. “It 
will not do yet, but the right stuff is in you.” 

“You have not made such a mistake as I have,” he added, one day. 
“T shall never do anything, and I know it now that it is too late.” 

“You? Why, you ” I began eagerly. 

“T know what you would say,” he interrupted. “I am good 
enough in a hundred things, I daresay, but it’s the hundred-and-first I 
should like to excel in. Do you think, lad, it is my ambition to play 
Cassio when there is such a character as Iago? Do you imagine any 
praise as Oliver can satisfy me when I know I may never be Orlando? 
No, no, Harry—I know, now it is too late, that I shall never do 
anything great.” 

“But I say, Jack, I have the same fate. I have to play all the 
young——” 

“ Your time is to come. I tell you, Harry, if you work hard, you 
will make a grand success by-and-by. Mind you, though, there must 
be plenty of honest hard work. As for me,” he added, with his merry 
laugh, “I love the life, actor or no actor. And then, if I had not taken 
it up, I should not have had Nancy. I expect great things of her also 
by-and-by. You and she, Harry, must set the theatrical world ablaze.” 

Yes, he had Nancy; and that meant a great deal to him. It is 
strange how a man’s love will wind itself round anything he befriends 
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and protects. And then the child was so fond of him, he could not 
have helped returning her innocent love. 

A few years before, the Hawkins Company had included a young 
couple of the name of Collingwood. Mrs, Collingwood was a clever 
actress ; the husband was not very great in anything. He was a gloomy 
disagreeable fellow, and (rumour said) was not very kind to his wife. 
They had one child, who was called Nancy, after her mother. 

When the child was about four years old, the poor young mother 
died. She was not strong enough to stand the hard life, with its many 
privations, for it was a hand-to-mouth struggle with many of us at that 
time. The work was hard, and the pay uncertain. 

A few days after his wife’s death, Collingwood disappeared, leaving 
the little Nancy behind him. There was a talk of putting the child in 
the workhouse, though I believe more than one of the company would 
have stretched out a hand to prevent that, hard work as it was for 
some of them to make both ends meet. But before anything could be 
settled, Santley announced his intention of adopting the child if her 
father did not return. He had been very kind to both husband and 
wife during the latter’s illness, and he and Nancy were already good 
friends. 

It was rather astonishing at first, but by degrees everyone grew used 
to seeing Santley with the child; and they got on capitally together. 
She was always perched on a chair by his side, and when he went down 
to the theatre she trotted along with him. She would refuse the most 
tempting offers of games and toys from the Hawkins’s children to go 
with him, and Jack seemed only too pleased to have her. 

She soon became the pet of the company. She was a merry, quaint, 
irresistible child, and as she grew older and showed an aptitude for the 
stage, Santley set to work to train her carefully ; and he proved that if 
he could not act, he could teach; for how exquisitely Nancy acted her 
small parts! Santley said she was very clever—I think much of it was 
due to his training ; however that might be, everything went well till one 
unlucky day when Collingwood turned up again. 

He told long stories of his adventures, and made many excuses for 
having left us as he did, and for the desertion of his child. “ She had 
reminded him so painfully of his bereavement, the sight of her was more 
than he could bear in his stricken state ; he had meant to return for her 
when the wound caused by her death was healed, but misfortunes by 
land and sea had prevented him ;” and much more in the same strain, 
of all of which we believed as much or as little as we chose. Why he 
came back I could not make out. He was hard up evidently, and 
perhaps. he had heard that Nancy was likely to do well on the stage. 
But whatever his reason might be he came, and persuaded our easy-going 
manager to take him on again, and the cloud slowly gathered that was to 
mar Jack’s happiness. 

At first Collingwood took but little heed of the child, but when he 
discovered that she was thought clever, he saw she might be useful to 
him; then he noticed her intense devotion to Jack, and her silent 
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aversion of himself, and he grew jealous. He began to talk of claiming 
his daughter. 

“Surely he cannot have the impudence to interfere with you after 
having deserted the child all these years!” I said, when one day Santley 
was speaking of his fears. 

‘He has impudence enough for anything. The man has not a spark 
of right feeling in him. Confound him! I would not say one word, 
hard though it would be to part with her, if I thought the father wanted 
her. But it is the idle spendthrift who claims her, because he thinks to 
make money out of her talent. I tell him he is welcome to all she earns, 
poor child, if he will let her alone ; but he is afraid of my influence over 
her.” 

“He is jealous of you. But do you mean to say he wants to take 
her from you entirely ?” 

“He would like to do so, and if he insists I fear he has the right. I 
have proposed his coming to share these rooms as long as we stay in this 
place—it may stave off the evil day.” 

“Tt will never answer,” I said. ‘I should think it would hasten 
matters.” 

“We shall see,” said Jack with a sigh, “any how it will give the 
child time to grow accustomed to him if the worst comes to pass. She 
is afraid of him still, poor little thing.” 

It was soon after this that matters reached a climax. We had been 
making a fairly successful tour in the Eastern counties, and our leading 
lady was about to enjoy a benefit at a town that had patronised us well. 
The bills were out, huge posters, announcing, in inky capitals on flaring 
orange, green, and red grounds that, for one night only, on the occasion 
of Miss Virginia Hamilton’s benefit, Mr. Samuel Hawkins’s Company 
would appear in Shakespeare’s play “ King John,” the manager himself 
playing in the title-rédle; the heroine of the evening, Constance. Of 
course I ran my eye down the cast. Nancy’s name was in large letters as 
the little prince—she was a favourite with the good people of Allthorpe ; 
but what I was most pleased to see was that Santley would take the part 
of Hubert. I was on my way to Santley’s lodgings when my eye caught 
sight of the bill. It was news to me, for I had had a few days’ holiday, 
and I did not know how the parts had been allotted. There had been 
some excitement about this allotment, both Santley and Collingwood 
claiming the right to the part of Hubert. Apparently the former had 
gained the day, and I thought it was just as well, for Nancy acted much 
better with him than with anyone else. I quickened my pace to con- 
gratulate him. I was soon at his room, and settled with a pipe and 
glass at my side, 

“T am glad you have won the day,” I remarked presently ; “ but 
won’t Collingwood be savage? he counted on the part. Thank goodness 
he is not here to-night. Nothing seems the same when he is lounging 
about.” 

“He won't be in yet. He went into Norwich to-day.” 

“ Where is little Nancy? The room looks empty without her.” 
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“Yes, that it does,” said Jack with a sigh. ‘I do not think I can 
part with her.” 

“ He still insists on it?” 

“Yes ; and the child makes him angry. She does not take to him. 
She is afraid of him, his ways are so rough and harsh, and we have all 
petted her, spoiled her a little perhaps ; but who could help loving and 
petting her except the one man who should care most for her? And 
worst of all he drinks, Harry, and he is inclined to be very savage 
then.” 

‘He must not have her.” 

“T have thought it over. I fear there is no way to save her. 
Unless Some night if you find us missing, Harry, you must do 
your best to mislead them.” 

“Indeed I will. But could he not be bribed?” 

“‘T did hope so, but he will not hear of it. He has become very 
obstinate about it. It has Hush!” he broke off, as a light step 
was heard ; “here comes Nancy, and she knows nothing of this. I have 
persuaded him not to speak of it until she grows more used to him.” 

The door opened softly, and Nancy came in. She paused on the 
threshold. The sun was low, and its last red rays, streaming in at the 
window, fell on the slim young figure hesitating in the doorway. Always 
a pretty child, she looked lovely now, with the sunset-glow on her fair 
short hair and in her dark-eyes ; even her shabby frock was transformed 
and beautified by the soft pink light. 

“Come in, sweet Nancy !” 

She was beside us the next instant. ‘The sun was so bright I could. 
not see who was here,” she said ; “ I am glad it is only you, Harry.” 

“Only!” I cried, in mock anger. We loved to tease each other. 
She brought a book, and sat quietly by Jack, as was her wont when he 
had friends, while we talked of everything but the subject uppermost in 
our thoughts. 

“‘ Are we to have supper to-night?” inquired Jack presently, breaking 
a silence that ‘had fallen upon us. 

“I suppose Harry will stay,” said Nancy, jumping up to help with 
the arrangements. I did not refuse ; no one ever did refuse to sup with 
Jack and Nancy. 

There was no performance at the theatre that night, and, after supper, 
Nancy and Jack had some rehearsing for the benefit performance. I 
stayed awhile, admiring the way the child took Santley’s hints. Then 
he made her say some of Constance’s lines, and it was wonderful to 
see how she entered into the spirit of them. Her eyes dilated, her face 
worked, even her slight figure seemed to grow taller. I applauded her, 
telling her it was like looking at our “ star” through the wrong end of 
the opera-glasses, We were very merry that night, making up for the 
quieter evenings spent in the irksome presence of Collingwood. 

When Collingwood came back the next day, and found he was not 
included in the cast, he was furious. He announced his intention of 
leaving Hawkins at once, and of taking Nancy with him. He had made 
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some arrangements with a manager at Norwich, and as his time would be 
up on Saturday there was nothing to prevent him. 

The blow fell very heavily on poor little Nancy. “Go away with 
him! leave you! Oh no, no; it is not time!” she cried. She fretted 
so that we feared she would fall ill. Both Hawkins and I assured her 
we would not let her go; her father must give longer notice, and mean- 
while we would find some way of keeping her. Santley, on the contrary, 
did not attempt to make her think she could remain. “ It will be better 
for her to know the worst ;” he said, “if she has to go the disappointment 
will be doubled if she has learned to hope.” So he tried to comfort the 
poor little thing by putting her possible new life in the best light. 
Nancy made no remonstrance when she found he thought she must go, 
but her patience and resignation to his will nearly broke his heart. “I 
cannot stand it,” he said to me; “ why doesn’t she speak and cry? That 
pitiful pathetic face of hers is enough to make a man do anything rash 
and foolish to save her.” 

Collingwood had been inclined to carry her off at once, but the 
manager put his veto on that. Nancy must stay for the benefit; and 
the day of the benefit arrived. 

That morning, when Nancy was reading over her part preparatory to 
rehearsal, her father came in, and told her to put on her hat and go with 
him. 

She hesitated, murmuring something of “ Jack” and the theatre. Her 
frightened unwilling face put the finishing touch to his anger. 

“It is always Jack,” he cried with an oath; “but I will have no 
more of it. You will come with me at once, do you hear?” Then, as 
she stood still, alarmed at his tone, he made a hasty exclamation, and 
struck her, not very heavily, but with a sufficient force to make her 
stagger. ‘ Now will you come?” 

Nancy had turned very white. She caught hold of the table near 
which she stood as if to save herself, and when he repeated the question 
she answered, in a low determined voice, “ No, I will not.” She stood 
defying the coarse cruel man, and for a moment he was quelled by the 
unexpected resistance of the small slight thing; the next he would 
probably have struck her again more violently in his rage, but fortunately 
at that moment Jack came in. 

“ Oh Jack, Jack!” screamed the child, flinging herself into his arms 
and breaking into an agony of crying. 

I do not know what Santley said to Collingwood, but it must have 
been something very bitter, for I met the latter on the stairs a few 
minutes later, and he looked the least bit ashamed of himself. 

I found Santley trying to soothe the little girl, who was heart- 
broken ; and, seeing I was not wanted, I left very soon. Later in the 
day I looked in to walk down to the theatre with them. Nancy was 
on Jack’s knee, her head on his shoulder. She had evidently been 
crying a great deal, but she was quite quiet, except for a long-drawn 
sobbing sigh that now and again broke from the sad little heart. 
Santley’s face was hard and stern. He did not see me, but was bending 
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over her, stroking her fair short hair, and now and again pressing his lips 
to it. 

I was loath to disturb them, but it was getting late. “Are you 
coming ?” I inquired, knocking rather unnecessarily at the door. 

Nancy fetched her hat, and Jack wrapped a cloak carefully round 
her, and we set out, Nancy walking between us and holding Santley’s 
hand the whole way. As a-rule she was before us, behind us, singing, 
laughing, and talking all at once; but to-night she was a very sober 
child. 

“‘Santley,” I whispered, as we were going in, “keep your temper 
with Collingwood. I believe he is bent on aggravating you. He has 
been going on awfully at The George.” 

“‘T shall take no notice of him,” said Jack. “ It takes two to make 
a quarrel, and I shall risk none for the child’s sake. I have not quite 
made up my mind, but I think I can’t resist those pleading eyes 
any longer He stopped, as if considering it at all points. “He 
has been drinking again, I suppose?” he inquired quickly. 

I nodded assent. 

“T think I must save her. How can I give up that tender child to 
a@ man who lets himself be overcome by that worst of devils? It is 
impossible.” There was no time for more, we were in the theatre. 

The curtain went up. The house was full, the audience enthusiastic. 
Miss Hamilton was loudly applauded, and so was little Nancy. She 
looked very pretty in her boy’s dress, but at first I was afraid she would 
not act up to her usual mark: she seemed very nervous, and there was 
an uncertain quiver in her sweet young voice. She had not got over the 
trouble of the afternoon. But after the first few lines she grew steadier 
and improved, and when she came on again in the scene with Hubert 
she surpassed herself. There was scarcely a dry eye as the childish voice 
pleaded— 








Arthur. Must you with hot irons burn out both my eyes? 
Hubert. Young boy, I must. 

Arthur. And will you ? 

Hubert. And I will. 


Her voice sent a thrill through the house as she cried— 
Arthur. Have you the heart ? 


Adding, in gentle persuasive tones— 


When your head did but ache 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows— 
The best I had. A princess wrought it me— 
And with my hand at midnight held your head. 
. . ° . Will you put out my eyes— 
These eyes that never did, nor never shall 
So much as frown on you? 
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There was perfect silence in the theatre. Her sorrow was so simple and 
so real ; the nervous hands, the pathetic voice, the mournful eyes, with 
real tears trembling in them, touched all hearts. The audience were 
astonished. They could not understand how such a child could throw 
herself so thoroughly into a part. They were not behind the scenes— 
they did not know that Nancy was pleading as really as the little prince 
had done, that in the poet’s heartrending words she was imploring her 
friend not to be her executioner by giving her up to her father. 

The applause was tremendous when once it began, and some of the 
bouquets, intended doubtless for Miss Hamilton, were thrown to the little 
girl. 
Santley’s acting was very fine, finer than I ever remember. He, too, 
was acting from his heart, and when the little prince, by his exceeding 
sorrow, conquered the other’s purpose, I thought I read a double meaning 
in Hubert’s answer, and I felt certain his plans would be put in 
execution. 


Hubert. Pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure 
That Hubert for the wealth of all the world 
Will not offend thee. 
Arthur. Oh heavens! I thank thee, Hubert. 


The child clung to him for a moment, and then it was that the applause 
came thundering down, almost drowning Hubert’s— 


Silence; no more. Go closely in with me; 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. 


As he finished speaking Nancy turned preparatory to making her exit ; 
then, with a cry of “ Jack! Jack!” she flung herself upon him, and at 
the same moment the report of a pistol and a loud scream rang through 
the theatre. 

The curtain fell; and while part of the audience was clamouring for 
the reappearance of the little prince, and the other part trying to ascertain 
the meaning of the shot and cry, Santley was striding across the stage, 
clasping his darling tightly in his arms; and there was blood—blood 
marking the spot where she had fallen. 

Behind the curtain all was confusion, and in the confusion the 
murderer escaped. 

Santley carried his burden into the green-room. As he passed by me 
swiftly I caught sight of a drooping golden head, a white upturned face, 
strangely altered. 

There was soon more than one doctor about her, but they could do 
nothing. She did not speak again, nor recover consciousness, Jack 
stayed beside her, holding one small damp hand in his, never taking his 
eyes from her face. She seemed to recognise him once, and smiled. A 
few hours later she passed quietly away.- She had suffered less than 
they had dared to hope. 

No one knew for certain how it happened. Collingwood, who had 
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been in a very excited state all the evening, had taken up his position at 
the left wing at the beginning of the fourth act. It was conjectured that 
the child must have seen him aim at Santley, and have thrown herself 
between him and the threatened danger. 

Collingwood was never found. It was supposed he escaped to 
Australia. But if the cry of his dead child haunted him, he did not 
escape punishment. 

It was long before we could persuade Santley to leave the body that 
dreadful night. He could not believe she was dead. And when we did 
get him away, his extreme quiet alarmed us. He seemed stupefied with the 
shock. Mrs. Hawkins wept for the child as she might have done for one 
of her own, and it was days before she could speak of her without tears ; 
and each one of us lamented the untimely death of our little favourite 
with many a sigh and tender word. But neither at the time nor after 
did poor Jack say much. At first the awful shock seemed to stun him ; 
later on, when he understood it better, he could not speak of it. The pain 
went very deep, too deep for words or tears. So deep did it go that, 
years after, I saw his face contract when a fair-haired child, resembling 
in mere colouring poor little Nancy, ran up to him; and no one was able 
to persuade him to enter a theatre again. 

He went up to London directly after the funeral, and took to 
journalism ; but we did not lose sight of each other, for in time my work 
brought me to London also. 

Once, when I was on the eve of triumph predicted by him, he said a 
few words in apology for not being present. 

“T would make an effort for your sake, Wentworth,” he said, “if I 
thought I should understand anything that was going on. But I know 
I should hear but one voice, see but one face ; there would be but one 
presence in the theatre for me ; so do not press me.” 

And though I longed for him to be there, and felt sure he would get 
over that sensation after the first, I could say no more. 

So we go our separate ways ; but we often meet at night when my 
work is done, for Jack is still a genial companion, and his rooms are a 
favourite resort as in the old days. 

And if he and I see, amid the rising wreaths of smoke that fill the 
room, a small pale face, and if our thoughts flit back to the lodgings at 

. Allthorpe, we do not speak of it unless we are alone. Then sometimes 
he will say a word or two of sweet Nancy who made that time so 
happy. But of the dead child he never speaks. He seems to like to 
think she may come in at the door presently, may bring her book to 
read over some new part, or may nestle up to him to relate some childish 
fancy. He will smile then, and stretch out his hand to find he is 
dreaming ; and with a sigh he falls to smoking again—and, doubtless, to 
thinking of what might have been. 
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ARTISTS AND ART. 


f& T the Royal Academy and Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition 
this year, the fact most noticed will be the small number 
of pictures that rise above average merit. Among the 
£ most popular at Burlington House will be Herkomer’s 
“‘ Missing,” and Millais’s two subject-pictures, “‘ Cinderella” and “ Little 
Mrs. Gamp,” whilst it is just possible that public opinion may 
reverse the verdict of cognoscenti and make Mrs. Butler’s “ Rorke’s 
Drift,” painted for the Queen, one of the pictures of the year. The 
handkerchief will, probably, be thrown to Mr. Herkomer’s noble canvas, 
representing a crowd of anxious inquirers for tidings of the missing 
training ship “Atalanta.” In this powerfully realistic picture Mr. 
Herkomer gives us a worthy pendant to his celebrated “ Last Muster,” 
with which in the popular mind his name is most closely associated. 
In at least two of his heads he is at his utmost strength. He has 
always shown a peculiar partiality for painting the heads of old people ; 
in ‘‘ Missing” the principal head is that of an old woman whose face, 
full of subdued grief, looks earnestly in the direction from which the 
long hoped-for information shquld come; scarcely less important is the 
figure of a very old man whom the constantly increasing anxiety has 
entirely broken down. Grouped in fine composition round these the 
principal figures are men, women, and children of all ages, from the 
infant in its mother’s arms, smiling in its utter incapacity to understand 
the meaning of the mother’s anxiety, to the strong and vigorous manhood 
of the young bluejacket, whose eyes, gazing straight oyt before him, 
seem to indicate that their owner has almost given up hope of seeing the 
brother or father serving in the ill-fated vessel. 

Mr. Herkomer will be represented in chief at the Grosvenor by a 
powerful landscape, ‘‘ The Gloom of Idwal,” a picture somewhat akin to 
his impressive landscapes, “‘God’s Shrine” or “ Windswept,” exhibited 
last year. He will also send a water-colour portrait of the author of 
‘Modern Painters,” which, executed a year and a half ago, he has 
himself engraved in mezzotint. 

The same artist has found another and a very practical channel for 
his many-sided genius—an enterprise of great pith and moment in the 
crusade which (with and for the proprietors of the “ Magazine of Art”) 
he has undertaken against the hideous posters which disfigure the hoard- 
ings in the metropolis. Whilst others talk, Herkomer, full of earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, acts; he has drawn directly on the wood, for a 
merely nominal sum, a huge poster (he would have cut the block himself 
had time allowed) on the sole condition that in the number of the 
magazine it advertises, an article written by him, or someone whom he 
would name, should appear, setting forth his objects and aspirations. 

Mr. Millais’s new subject-pictures (if subject-pictures they can be 
called) are little more than two portraits of children—charming, of 
course, as all Millais’s child studies are. ‘ Cinderella” will be repro- 
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duced in colour for the Christmas Number of “ The Illustrated London 
News,” and will be, doubtless, as popular as “Cherry Ripe.” Millais 
will also send four or five portraits to the Academy, and three or four 
to the Grosvenor; among the latter will be one of Mrs. Perugini, a 
pendant to his portrait of another charming lady artist, Mrs. Jopling, 
in last year’s Exhibition at Sir Coutts Lindsay’s Gallery. Among his 
Academy portraits will be those of Professor Caird and Lord Wimborne, 
both good. He has also just completed portraits of Lord Beaconsfield 
and of the Poet Laureate; the latter is considered to be the finest 
portrait he has ever painted. A portrait of the “Seer of Chelsea” has, 
owing to the great thinker’s death, been left in an unfinished condition. 
Those of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Tennyson have been purchased by 
the Fine Art Society, and will probably be shown with Millais’s other 
pictures in the Society’s “ Nelson” room. 

This room, by-the-way, is named after the great Admiral, who is said 
to have lived in it ; and the story is told that on the occasion of a public 
rejoicing on the anniversary of one of his victories, the house, which by his 
instructions had not been illuminated, would have been roughly handled 
by the mob in Bond Street if he had not appeared at the window and 
converted the yells of execration into cheers of admiration. 

The attitude of Lord Beaconsfield in Mr. Millais’s portrait is very 
similar to that chosen by Mr. Weigall (at Millais’s suggestion) in his 
portrait of the late great Conservative leader, and it is thoroughly 
characteristic. Those who have seen Mr. Disraeli rise in his place in 
the House of Commons, throw back his shoulders, and slowly fold his 
arms across his chest, will recognise the wisdom of the painter’s choice 
and the truth, of both pictures. Weigall’s portrait, painted for Lord 
Exeter, and since repeated for Lord Lytton, has been engraved by Josey, 
a rising mezzotint engraver. 

Some changes and additions to the collection of Millais’s works now 
exhibited in Bond Street will be made at the beginning of May. “The 
Vale of Rest,” considered by Millais to be his finest work, will return 
to its owner, and be replaced by the portrait group of Mr. Pender’s 
daughters, called “‘ Leisure Moments.” In addition to Millais’s portrait 
of Carlyle, a series of portrait sketches by Mrs. Allingham are now 
being shown at 148, New Bond Street ; and a series of six etchings by 
Mr. Helmick, portraits of Carlyle at different periods of his life, will be 
shortly issued by the Etchers’ Society, of Arundel Street, Haymarket. 
The same Society will also publish a superb plate by Paul Rajon, after 
Ouless’s portrait of Cardinal Newman. Three of Helmick’s etchings are 
shown at the first Exhibition of a new artistic sociality, the Society of 
Painter Etchers. 

This Exhibition is fairly representative of English etching. It 
contains many etchings that are good (some very good), a few that are 
very bad, and a great many that are neither one nor the other. The 
Exhibition is marked by the conspicuous absence of the king of English 
painter etchers, Whistler. However, if the substance of Whistler is not 
there, the shadow is, and the work of a small clique of American artists 
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who, meeting Whistler at Venice, were naturally charmed into working 
with him, and, equally naturally (etching being new ground to them), 
took him as their model. A better model they could not have. 

Carlo Pellegrini (Ape of “ Vanity Fair”) has just done a drypoint 
portrait of Whistler in his “Venetian rags,” which is as good as his 
portrait of Bancroft in last year’s Grosvenor Exhibition, or as his former 
life-size caricature of Whistler, which—a caricature of Whistler’s manner of 
painting as well as of his figure and face—is now located in Biggs’ shop 
in Maddox Street. Whistler sends a portrait of Miss Alexander to the 
Grosvenor Gallery in answer to Sir Coutts Lindsay’s invitation. By the 
time these notes appear, the truth will have been proved of a rumour 
that, in the new esthetic opera called “ Patience,” Mr. Grossmith takes 
Whistler as his model, at any rate, for make-up. 

Mrs. Butler’s “ Rorke’s Drift,” at the Academy, is better than her 
other picture, “The Charge of the Greys at Waterloo,” which is certainly 
disappointing. There is a good deal of spirit in the picture, the lines of 
the composition are skilful, and there is also much of the variety of 
individual expression that has characterised the former excellent work of 
this lady ; but there is something in it that is not characteristic of her 
other pictures—bad drawing and want of that “added truth” which 
Mr. Ruskin declares to be true finish. Her colour is almost always dis- 
appointing, but in “Scotland for Ever,” in addition to this characteristic 
failing, the heads of the horses, even allowing for the fact that they are 
the heads of the big Flemish horses then used, are too large for the 
animals on which, uttering their wild shout “Scotland for ever,” the 
Greys, followed by the Highlanders, charged at Waterloo. By-the-way, 
it was this picture, and not “ Rorke’s Drift,” that was nearly the subject 
of a motion for injunction in the Rolls Court. 

From the Egyptian Hall to Leicester Square is not a far cry, and all 
London is flocking to see the Royal London Panorama, as they flocked to 
see De Neuville’s “‘ Rorke’s Drift” last year, which its owners will 
probably bring to London in June, to allow of its comparison with 
Mrs. Butler’s picture of the same subject. The Leicester Square 
Panorama will soon be followed by others, notably near the Oxford 
Music Hall in Oxford Street, and in the grounds of the Crystal Palace— 
the home for one, at the back of Hankey’s fifteen-storeyed mansion in 
Queen Anne’s Gate, is nearly ready. In the panorama of the Charge of 
Balaclava, the conception,’composition, and drawing are alike fine, and 
the only fault (a very slight one) to be found, is that the dead men and 
horses lying at one’s feet are too palpably dummies, and so detract from, 
rather than add to, the realistic effect. 

In the early part of April the largest number of David Roberts’s 
works that have ever been seen together, were dispersed under the 
hammer at Christie’s: they formed part of the property of the late 
Mr. Bicknell, a son-in-law of the former Haymarket scene-painter. The 
prices realised were, on the whole, “unsatisfactory, which is partly 
attributable to the large number sold, and the consequent flooding of the 
market, 
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The election of Mr. George du Maurier to the Old Water Colour 
Society is a very interesting fact; and from so refined and graceful a 
mind as his we may expect, when experience gives confidence, the same 
beautiful harmonies in colour that distinguish his constant work in black 
and white. Mr. du Maurier’s reputation as a draughtsman is as great 
in France and Germany as in England; and his “ Punch” pictures, 
particularly on “esthetic” subjects, are wonderfully popular in America. 
The best example as yet of Mr. du Maurier’s skill in water-colours is a 
portrait of Mr. Ainger, the reader at the Temple,—a very striking and 
characteristic head; this will probably be exhibited at the Royal 
Academy this year. 

On the same day as the private view at the Old Society and of 
Mrs, Butler’s picture, a private view of a somewhat different nature 
took place. The Art Furnishers’ Alliance opened its doors to the share- 
holders and their friends. This company, started with the object of 
supplying artistic furniture ‘at moderate prices, has for its Art Director 
Mr. Christopher Dresser, and for its Secretary and Manager Sir Edward 
Lee, formerly of the Alexandra Palace—two names which are a host in 
themselves. Almost everything that taste can suggest or necessity 
require for decoration or furnishing is shown, and the rooms of the 
Alliance form a great addition to the artistic strength of the metropolis. 

“TIT know of but one art” is the motto which Alfred Stevens 
inscribed on the noble monument erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
his designs, and to a great extent under his personal supervision, to the 
memory of the Iron Duke. In that motto is summed up the story of 
Stevens’s life, one of the most remarkable that the history of English art 
contains a life of unflagging enthusiasm and indomitable perseverance. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotte and Leonardo da Vinci were the first 
propounders of the great principle that this motto contains, whilst Sir 
Frederick Leighton and Mr. Herkomer are its best known living sup- 
porters. The genius of these artists is not confined to any one particular 
form of art, though, as in the case of their illustrious predecessors, it 
inclines more particularly to one. 

A younger exponent of the unity of art is Mr. Johnston Forbes 
Robertson, who, in addition to being a conscientious and hardworking 
actor, has gained the reputation of being a promising and zealous painter, 
To the Grosvenor Gallery he will contribute a portrait of Madame 
Modjeska, his talented colleague at the Court Theatre. The painting of 
this portrait has been a sympathetic task to the young actor-artist, and 
_the result is, as might have been expected, a complete success. Madame 
Modjeska is as much sought after by artists as a sitter as Mdlle. 
Bernhardt was, and from her gracious and winning manner has made 
herself, apart from artistic considerations, more universally popular than 
perhaps any foreign artist who, in recent years, has visited our shores. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson’s picture should, as the “ counterfeit presentment ” 
of so popular an actress, painted by so promising an actor, be of great 
interest to the theatrical world. 

Wituiram NEWOASTLE, 
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PERFORMANCE OF THE FIRST QUARTO 





* HAMLET.” 
St. George’s Hall,*Saturday Afternoon, April 16th, 1881. 

Centinel ove «. Mr. F. Boor. Montano _.., -- Me, A. Rogers. 
arnardo .., -. Me. R. Tempiemay. Rossencraft ... .» Mr. W. Waterton. 
Horatio aoe we Me. W. L. Hantwarp. Gilderstone ... » Me. J. B. Parterposz, 
Marcellus... oo» Mr. D. Rosinson, Duke ... Mr. D. Rosinson. 

Ghost ... ove oo» Mer. T. Macktow. Pla Dutchess... Mr. D. Grover. 
King ... oe «. Mr. H. Srackz. ers Prologue Mr. A. Roagrs. 
Queene ee «» Miss Zoz Buanp. Lucianus Maz. R. TsmMPcEeMan. 
Hamlet eee «» Mr. Witttam Port. Fortenbrasse -» Mr. D. Roprson. 
Laertes «+  o» Mr. J, B. Partripes. Captain oe = owe Mr. A. Rogues. 
Corambis_.., -» Me. F. J. Lows. Clowne oh .» Ma. G, Barriscomse. 
Cornelia on oe Mr. Matrury. An other Clowne ... Mae. R. TsmMPLeMan. 
Voltemar . .. Ms. F. Powsgtt. A Bragart Gentle- 
Ofelia... ase «+ Miss Hetew Mavpe. man... pe .. Ma, F. Powsgtt. 
Ambassadorsfrom England ... .. Messrs. SPenpLovE anwp Boor. 


Any attempt to cast a light upon remote and arduous points of 
Shakespearean criticism deserves to meet with recognition. Such an 
attempt was made under peculiarly honourable circumstances, on Saturday 
afternoon, the 16th of April, at St. George’s Hall, when a company of 
amateurs gave the first recorded performance of what is known as the 
first quarto “‘ Hamlet.” So general ignorance concerning the value and 
significance of the quarto editions of Shakespeare’s plays prevails among 
the most conscientious students of the stage, that it is pardonable and 
even desirable to state what is the point at issue. Until the year 1823 
the quarto edition of ‘‘ Hamlet” of 1604, nowdescribedas the second quarto, 
supplied the earliest known text of the play. In that year (1823) a quarto 
differing in many important respects from that of 1604 and dated a year 
earlier, was discovered by Sir Henry Bunbury, among some books 
collected, as is supposed, by his father. This copy formed a portion of a 
volume which came ultimately into the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. It has since its discovery been often reprinted and fac- 
similed, and is known as the Devonshire quarto. Unfortunately it was 
deficient of the last leaf. 

In 1856 a second copy, possessing the missing leaf, though wanting 
a title page, was bought from a student of Trinity College, Dublin, for a 
shilling by a Dublin bookseller, by whom it was sold for £70. Mr. 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillips subsequently acquired it for £120, and it is now 
in the British Museum. For the purpose of reproduction, the first quarto 
was now complete. Since that period it has given rise to no small 
amount of controversy. 

From the second quarto, in which is found a text that with com- 
paratively unimportant variations has been maintained, the first quarto 
widely differs. It is in the first place not much more than half the size, 
containing two thousand one hundred and forty-three lines, against three 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen. For the name of Polonius 
appears that of Corambis, while the character now known as Reynaldo is 
called Montano, The order of the scenes is other, the language differs 
widely, and much of what is most poetical, and almost all of what is 
most philosophical in the later text, is wanting. A discussion which has 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, III. U 
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since been maintained, and is likely to be interminable, at once arose. 
According to one class of thinkers, the “ Hamlet” of 1603 is an early 
draft of the tragedy which Shakespeare subsequently remodelled ; in 
the opinion of others it is a maimed and distorted version, obtained by 
piracy, whether by being taken down in shorthand during representation, 
or “cribbed” by some one with access to the stage copy, or by a com- 
bination of the two methods, is not clear. Of the latter view, Mr. John 
Payne Collier was the earliest champion, and he has been doughtily 
supported by W. W. Lloyd (a critical essay on “‘ Hamlet,” contributed to 
Singers’ second edition), Tycho Mommsen in “The Atheneum,” the 
editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare (W. G. Clark and W. Aldis Wright), 
and Mr. Moy Thomas. Charles Knight was the first to espouse the 
opposite view, and he has had with him, in the main, Staunton, Dyce, 
Gervinus, Herr Delius, Herr Elze, and Mr. F. J. Furnivall, the founder 
and director of the new Shakespeare Society, under whose direction the 
histrionic experiment now chronicled was carried out. To this opinion 
leans also, if we may judge from expressions in his edition of “‘ Hamlet,” 
Dr. Howard Furness, the well-known editor, so far as it has extended, of 
the American Variorum Shakespeare. 

Into a controversy like this it is needless to enter. Upon a question 
that will never be settled it is worse than useless to be dogmatic, and 
less than wise to seck an opinion if one does not force itself upon you. 
Goethe says that speculations to which no answer is possible are amusing 
occupations for the dilettante, but a man with serious work to do will do 
well to eschew them. . Whether Shakespeare’s “‘ Hamlet ” took at first the 
shape it assumes in the 1603 quarto and was afterwards expanded, or 
whether a dishonest publisher took advantage of the popularity of the 
play upon the stage to dish up a mutilated and imperfect version, is a 
matter on which doctors disagree, and upon which no fresh light is likely 
to be thrown. 

Fresh light is at least not likely to come from the representation 
that has been given. A certain amount of illumination is cast upon the 
text of Shakespeare by the most incompetent performance. It may 
accordingly be maintained that those who watched the presentation of 
the first quarto “ Hamlet” gained at least a clearer idea of its meaning. 
The question of its authenticity has, however, to be settled by means 
wholly different. Very lively arguments on both sides are deducible 
from the text, but no addition to their cogency can be obtained from a 
performance. This, indeed, in the present instance, scarcely went beyond 
the average of amateur acting. Miss Helen Maude was a competent 
Ofelia, and Miss Zoe Bland a satisfactory Queen. Mr. W. L. Hall- 
ward’s Horatio was a manly piece of acting,.and something may be 
advanced in favour of the King of Mr. H. Stacke, and the Corambis 
(Polonius) of Mr. F. J. Lowe. Mr. Wm. Poel, however, who played 
Hamlet, failed to assign any distinct individuality to the réle. The 
text was spoken with a cultivated delivery which is not common upon 
our stage, and to which accordingly it is pleasant to listen, As a whole, 
however, the exposition was languid, emphasis was rarely adopted, and 
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when adopted was injudicious, and the presentation was inadequate in all 
respects, 

The customs supposed to be in vogue in Shakespeare’s days were 
rigorously observed. No scenery or decoration beyond a raised platform 
—on which the dumb show was: presented or the like—was employed, 
and the costumes were all Elizabethan. Not even an intimation in 
writing was affixed to indicate the scene of the action. In the case of a 
play with which the audience is so familiar as it is with “ Hamlet” no 
great inconvenience attends this system; it would probably work less 
satisfactorily were the drama produced an entire novelty. 

Before the curtain was raised Mr. Furnivall delivered a short expla- 
natory address or conference. The amateurs are to be congratulated 
upon their zeal and enterprise. No slight trouble is involved in acquir- 
ing the text of a play like this, and the lines were, as a rule, spoken 
with commendable accuracy. If we are unable to attach any great 
value to the performance, we are at least glad to have seen it. To 
students of ‘“‘ Hamlet” it is pleasant to recommend Mr. Griggs’s photo- 
lithographic reprint of the text of the quartos, which of course repro- 
duces with minutest accuracy every feature of the original, and brings 
at slight cost the rarest of Shakespearean volumes within the reach of all. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT. 








ECHOES FROM PARIS. 


HERE comes a day to most comedians and singers when it is given 
them to “enter living into their immortality,” as De Banville finely 
wrote of Victor Hugo. They read in the flesh those saddest of all 

obituaries, the obituaries ante mortem. The forced festivities of a Last 

Appearance have the hush of funereal liveliness when the wine and cake 

are handed round with the black gloves ; and after the apotheosis of a 

theatrical farewell, come a darkness and a silence that to them they visit 

must seem deathly. Hortense Schneider has been enjoying these posthu- 
mous honours during the last month. She has pretty evenly divided the 
month with Tunis. Six months ago she seemed to be really dead, her 
name and fame had become such utter blanks. Then in Braneur’s neat 
little theatre, the Nouveautés, she took frankly a duenna’s part in some 
musical mummery of the moment, and people went about asking: “ Is 
that Schneider?” They had scarcely realised that it was she alive, and 
lively as far as twelve stone and fifty years would let her, when the end 
came, and the Grand Duchess sold her superfluities and announced her 
marriage—a superfluity, too, in her view, one would have thought. The 

show at the Hotel Drouot was not splendid, but then I never knew a 

saleroom show that was. Storr’s hammer is more depressing than Thor’s 

any day, and the spectators were not more exhilarating than the show; 
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actors few, actresses fewer—Faure, Lassalle, Krauss, Celine Montaland,. 
and some minor histrions, come less to see than to be seen. The jewellery,. 
if I may believe the Jews, was rather more garish than solid. Shoe 
buckles with brilliants, a lot of little guitars in gold, given after the first 
performance of “La Périchole ;” the “sabre de mon pére,” in a hand- 
some jewelled form ; a valuable riding whip or two, and trinkets worn in 
“ Litschen and Fritschen,” “Barbe Bleue,” and the rest, seem to have 
been the most noticeable features of the Grand Duchess’s regalia. 


The sale has benefited the public in a fashion, if it has not brought 
millions into the safe in the Rue Taitbout, where in a chaos of unpacked 
trunks and yawning cases, the ex-Grand Duchess keeps her voluminous 
valeurs. It has set men thinking and gossiping about the pre-Republican 
régimes of gaiety, when the Salic law was abrogated, and Schneider was 
autocrat. The régime could hardly have been without her. She was 
as necessary to the frolicsome fever of the last Imperial decade as 
Bonaparte to the eighteenth Brumaire. She had just the temperament. 
the times wanted: an Alsatian-Bordelaise, Southern verve and vivacity,. 
with the golden hair, the milk and roses, aye, and something of the 
dreamy grace, of Gretchen. Then she was a Paris gamine before she left 
the little shop of the Bordeaux tailor, her father, whose consent to her 
appearance as a cabotine, by-the-by, she extorted by mercilessly playing 
the flageolet to him. Her first engagement was at Agen, but in less than 
a year she was resolutely entering Dinocheau’s artistic and literary 
dining-place on Berthelier’s arm. There was a fine fitness in her career : 
she began in the Folies Marigny Theatre that Offenbach built, reached 
her zenith in the heyday of the Variétés, and well, I will not say her 
nadir, but vanishes from the footlights as Offenbach dies, and the Folies 


Marigny ceases to exist as a theatre, to become the monster panorama 
that Garnier is going to achieve. 


The Schneider sale has realised more than half-a-million frances. 
Cheap satirists suggested that that sum would have been doubled, had 
the organisers made known the givers of the more conspicuous lots. The 
catalogue might have read like elegant extracts from the “‘ Almanach de 
Gotha.” The big white bearskin against the bed was particularly 
admired and commented upon. And then the bed itself !—an immense 
edifice on a high dais, about which the diva used to say: “I take my 
slippers off in the cellar and go to bed in the attic.” The Gerolstein 
crown and sceptre, gold and thickly studded with gems, are modelled on 
‘the properties ” of the British regalia ; or at least, a chroniqueur, who 
may possibly have been to the Tower, tells us so. This, by-the-by, is 
not the first time “la Sultane Blonde,” as poor Vermersch called her, has 
put her regalia up for auction, though I think there was no crown in the 
first collection. Early in 1860, a Schneider sale was a thrilling Parisian 
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event; and in a revue of the same year Hortense appeared and sang at 
the orchestra stalls : 


J’ai vendu mes diamants, 
Messieurs, vous m’en donnerez d’autres! 


This final “nettoyage” proves that messieurs—or should it be 
messeigneurs !—accepted the invitation in all docility. 


For a good many years the Gymnase has been a kind of Olympic, 
neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good theatrical red herring. There was a 
blight upon it, for no appreciable reason, but in all men’s appreciation. 
Directed by Victor Koning, it would not have “done” had John 
Hollingshead directed it ; and the power of adverse fate cannot be more 
emphatically defined than by that statement. But Adolphe Belot brings 
good luck, and “ Monte Carlo” was a title to coin money with, so three 
weeks ago men began to look Gymnasewards for possible recreation. 
But even Monte Carlo has only yielded a série on the noir; and I doubt 
whether the run will extend to trente or quarante. The gray-haired 
gamester leaves for Monaco with his god-daughter, who has hit upon an 
infallible scheme for breaking the bank. In Paris remain two daughters, 
one married, one engaged ; and the fiancé having confided to his future 
brother-in-law a sum of a hundred thousand francs, this is taken by the 
father in mistake for money which had been lent to him. This is all 
lost by the time his daughters come up with him at Monte Carlo. The 
fiancé has disposed of the sum in drafts, and will be dishonoured if the 
deposit is not forthcoming. After a frantic attempt to obtain the 
amount by the sale of the sisters’ earrings, etc., the god-daughter arrives, 
a saviour, with half-a-million won at roulette. The piece was not hissed ; 
it was yawned. 


Something like a passage from Scarron’s story is the organised exodus 
of the players on Good Friday. On that one night in the year—as is 
well known—Paris is theatreless. A grim and ghastly day it is, despite 
the floating crowd and flaunting shops, having an incomplete air about it 
from early dawn, which seemed to indicate that without “the play” it 
would not know how to end. The proverbial resource of idle actors— 
seeing somebody else play—is wanting. You would not find a theatre 
open nearer than Tunis, and there you would not understand. So the 
comedians fall in bands upon Asniéres, Meudon, Robinson, Chaton, all 
the nests of verdure or riverside beaches about Paris. From the minor 
theatres the companies go forth in homogeneous groups, numbering from 
the secrétaire de direction to the prompter. The ladies essay their first 
spring toilettes, and the gentlemen pick dandelions for their buttonholes, 
in default of lilac or May. Then, at dessert, in the traditional arbour of 
a suburban restaurant, songs are sung, those eternal stories of extraordinary 
débuts are told, the management is abused, and the dull disquiet of 
cockneys afield at night settles down on all the dinner party. 
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“The Poupées de L’Infante ” was put off nearly as often as a serious 
—and ennuyeux opera. First, Mdme. Cuinet was hoarse ; then a scene 
had to be amputated ; afterwards Mdme. Simon-Gérard had a cold. The 
play was worth waiting for, however, which is a little more than one can 
say of more pretentious pieces. A Spanish Infanta has a passion for 
dolls, which is an innocent enough taste, at the first blush, for an Infanta. 
But the dolls are articulated and automatic, and when her highness is 
compelled to leave them, she takes flesh and blood puppets as their 
successors. Married to the King of France, she remembers a student 
who threw himself into the Mancanares to save her bouquet. She is not 
surprised to find that her unknown lover has followed her to Rambouillet 
and fired on a boar which threatened the king his rival. Using king, 
courtiers, and ministers as puppets, the Infanta succeeds at last in 
marrying the student, who, of course, turns out to be the Prince Royal 
of Portugal in disguise. The scenario is slight, but the music aérial, 
ingenious, and (cognoscenti say) often worthy of a more ambitious 
partition and more cultivated executants. The doll song, “ Il faut savoir 
faire aller la ficelle”—sung by Mdme. Simon-Gérard—appeals to all ears. 
Malle. Fraudin is a débutante of whom magnificent things may be pre- 
dicted. She frankly says that she could not afford to wait until the 
classic opera could give her an opportunity ; and with apologies to the 
Conservatoire she makes her first appearance at the Folies Dramatiques. 
She need not apologise to the public. She sings a creole song and dances 
a fandango like a consummate musician and mime. The sumptuous 
traditions of the Folies Dramatiques are in no way departed from—silk 
everywhere, and two or three scenes (notably Rambouillet and a saloon 
at the Louvre) which are gems by a master-hand—that of Zarra, who is 
appropriately Spanish. 


Luxury has seldom been carried farther than it is in the new theatre, 
the “Comédie Parisienne.” It is the old Menus Plaisirs transformed ; 
the upholstery is pale pink and gold; even the fourth galleries—anglicé 
the gallery—look like balconies, and are almost pretty enough to have 
Juliets hanging over them instead of Jules. The chief originality of 
the Boulevard de Strasbourg house is the foyer windows, in stained 
glass that represents allegorical figures with the names of dead artists 
and artistes under them, ranging apparently from Offenbach to Daumier. 
The new theatre’s first piece is one of the vast and vigorous family of the 
Mére Hugot. The “Queen of the Market” has apparently been written 
for Theresa, who is at her best as a modern fishfag, proving every day 
that behind the eccentric songstress there is a comedian of strong and 
sterling talent. Here again the scenery is sublimated realism such as 
we.seldom peep at in that native land of scenic conventionality, the 
Strand. M. Cornil’s great aisle of the Marée, at the moment when the 
fish trucks are coming in is of astonishing depth and verisimilitude. 
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The Frangais refused Coppée’s “‘Madame de Maintenon,” while it 
accepted Coppée as its secretary. If a subsidised theatre could ever do 
right, I should incline to the belief that the Francais was not altogether 
wrong. “Madame de Maintenon” is cleverly, chastely, even eloquently 
written, but it is intrinsically a cold piece—I had almost said a lifeless 
one. The poet cf “Les Humbles” can cast his verse in iron, pen it in 
granite, when he chooses ; he can only make it flesh and blood when he 
treats such subjects as his “ Intimités,” the woes of the inner or the 
lowly life. In the prologue, while Scarron is away, his wife receives an 
old friend of young days who has remained a Huguenot. Loving each 
other—in all righteousness and honour—the friends must separate for 
years, and Madame Scarron, who has become a Catholic, gives the young 
man a psalter, on which she writes “ Au Revoir.” This, years after, the 
lover's brother brings back to her, then the great King’s greater mistress, 
or Queen. The young brother loves a protégée of the King’s mistress, 
who is trying to make a Papist of her ; he plots with the Huguenots, is sus- 
pected by the conspirators, and when they are all arrested, a comrade spits 
in the supposed traitor’s face. Jouvois, on the other hand, has made the 
young Huguenot appear the son of Madame de Maintenon and her 
Protestant cousin of long ago. The King signs the young conspirator’s 
pardon ; if Madame de Maintenon uses it she proclaims her maternity. 
She attempts to use it ; the Protestant rejects her intervention and takes 
his place in the condemned train, saying, “ Be Queen!” It will be seen 
that the dramatic situations are strong and natural enough. The per- 
sonages are unsympathetic abstractions. There are magnificent lines, 
there are few touches of simple nature. The de Mérans are prigs, and 
Madame de Maintenon—magnificently played by Madame Fargueil—is 
the pedantic Puritan she seems in history, the most respectable and the 
most detestable of royal concubines. 


This is the invitation to the hundredth of Nana :—‘“ Mdlle. Nana has 
the honour to invite you to supper on the 25th of April, at the Ambigu 
Theatre, at half-past twelve o’clock. The occasion is the hundredth per 
formance of Nana. Gentlemen in evening dress ; ladies—as they like.” 
I decline to believe that M. Emile Zola composed all that alone. It is 
in a charming framework drawn by Léon Sault, and representing Nana 
very much au naturel, and surrounded by all her worshippers and 


victims, from the Comte Muffat to the young Zizi. 
EVELYN JERROLD. 








Munven, 1758-1832.—Munden, when confined to his bed by gout, and 
unable to put his foot to the ground, being told by a friend that his 
dignified indisposition was the laugh of the green room, pleasantly replied : 
“Though I love to laugh, and make others laugh, I would much rather 
they made me a standing joke.” 
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“JEANNE, JEANNETTE AND JEANNETON.” 


First produced, Alhambra Theatre, Monday, March 28th, 1881. 


Jeanne... -» Miss Auice May. Prince de Soubise Mr. W. S. Pentey. 
Jeannette... -- Miss St. Quinten, Briolet ... -» Mr. Frep Lusiis. 
Jeanneton «. Miss Constance Loszpy. La Grenade -» Mr. KeLurHer. 
Clorinde ... +» Muss Ivanova. D’Auberval -» Mr, A. Cotiint. 
Florine... «. Miss May Jamizson. Officer... «. Me, C. Powsr. 

ine eco -. Miss Saw Martino. Jacquot ... .. Ma, Sweetman. 
Marquis de Noce Mr, W. H. Wooprretn. Notary ... .. Ma. Repmonp. 


Soldiers, Notaries, Citizens, etc. 


I sHOULD have thought it was quite possible to time plays at rehearsal ; 
but it is a singular fact that one never goes to a first night at the 
Alhambra without hearing the same remarks: “ Far too long, splendidly 
mounted, ballets better than ever, too much talk, not enough singing, 
when an hour has been cut out it will be all right, no doubt.” It was 
the same story on the present occasion. Here were Miss Constance 
Loseby, Miss Alice May, and Miss St. Quinten engaged in a lively vocal 
competition and singing their best ; here were Pertoldi, Palladino, and 
the charming Gillert dancing against one another and astonishing the 
audience ; here was the indefatigable M. Jacobi at his post making his 
splendid band move as by one impulse; here were dresses, silks, satins, 
show and dances galore : but for the most part it was uphill work, for the 
play was quite an hour too long. All this has doubtless been remedied by 
this time, and everything, I hope, works well, as the stage-manager says ; 
but far better call it a public rehearsal than a performance, when serious 
alterations have to be made after an opera is produced. But all these 
difficulties apart, in some departments the Alhambra has no rival. 
C. 8. 


“ BRANDED.” 


A New and Original Romantic, Spectacular Drama of Sensational Interest by Rrcnarp Lex. 
First produced, Princess’s Theatre, Saturday, April 2nd, 1881. 


Roland Lacroix ... Lucian Ferron .. Mr, O. Srpwzy. 

Monsieur Ferron... s @®- Hswey Nevius. Jules Laurelle ... Lrrrue Katie Barry. 

Colonel + «- Mr, F. Ancuzr. Jules Laurelle .., Ms, F. Cuanrzs, 

Corporal P: -» Ma, Witt1am Repmuwp. Muraille .., «» Mr, Antoun GREVILLE. 

Sergt. Verjuiceau Mx. J. 8. Hewirr. Grosjean ... vo Mr. WALLACE. 

Monsieur ue Mer. Jouw Bravucuamp, Wurms se... +. Mr, Attew THomas, 

Ichabod Krantz .... Ma. Henry Evans. First Warder .,, Mr. AwpreRrson. 

Zoille cos -» Me. Artaur Estcourt. Second Warder ... Mr. Procrszr. 

Mouche _e., . Mr. Jouw Garpiner. na... ooo -» Miss Carouivs Hit. 
ove »» Me, CHAMBERLAIN. Little Corinne .,, LirtLe Katiz Nxviius. 

Ziik ... ove «» Master Barry. Malle. Corinne 

Pére Gerome oo» Mar, Warten Avonpacs. Laurelle ... +» Miss Maup Mitton. 

Sergent de Ville... Mz. Sriz.ine. Hagar nee + Maus, Huntiry. 

Lucian Lacroix ..,, Lirriz Miss Bunox. Mdme. Verjuiceau Mrs. Lyons. 





Lancers, Bandsmen, Warders, Galley Slaves, Sergents de Ville, Citizens, etc, 


Ir I were to puzzle my brains from now until Doomsday, I certainly 
could not compose a funnier, or for the matter of that, a more accurate 
account of the new sensation drama than appeared a few days after its 
first appearance in “Truth.” I propose, therefore, to reprint it, for it 
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ought to be preserved. Those who have not read it ought to do so; 
those who have enjoyed it can do so again. It is impossible to view 
these plays seriously ; and I have only to add that the advertisements 
assure us that “ Branded” is an immense success. So much the better for 
all connected with the enterprise. I wish them well ; and because it isa 
success I shall be told that therefore it is a good play. If I were burned 
at the stake, I could not say so. Each one to his own taste. Mine 
unfortunately, is not in the direction of circus-horses and the puerile 
efforts of which this play is composed. 


“‘ Act L—The scene is a canteen at Toulon. Mr. Neville is a soldier, 
gay and light-hearted, who is married to Miss Caroline Hill, who is also 
gay and light-hearted. They have a son—a child in brown velveteen- 
Soldiers are carousing. Near them are a man and boy. ‘They plan a 
robbery with the husband and wife who own the canteen—their intention 
is to steal the plate of Miss Caroline Hill’s aunt, a venerable lady of the 
name of Verjuiceau, who resides in the neighbourhood. Mr. Neville 
joins his brother soldiers. Miss Hill drops in to see him, with a large 
door-key in her hand. It is the key of her aunt’s home. She gives it 
to her husband, who puts it in his pocket. The man and the boy start 
on their guilty expedition, whilst Mr. Neville, his wife, and his child 
go for a walk. We are now introduced to a soldier who has made 
money by falsifying his accounts and—as he distributes bread to the 
regiment—by giving light weight. What he has to do with the plot I 
do not know, nor do I know why he offers to divide his plunder with 
the owners of the canteen, nor why, on this, they make him tipsy, nor 
why they quarrel and fight, nor why he is knocked down senseless, nor 
why he is put into a hole, nor why the wife of the canteen-keeper 
observes, ‘ We will stuff him in a wine-cask, and pitch him in the river.’ 
Having, however, carried out their fell purpose, the police arrive to 
search the canteen, because a robbery has been committed in the house 
of Aunt Verjuiceau. Not only do they search the house, but the pockets 
of Mr. Neville, who at this moment returns with his wife and child. 
They discover in one of his pockets the street-door key. He, then, is the 
robber; the evidence is convincing, and he is arrested. 

“ Act II.—We are in a barrack-yard. A band on horseback enters, 
followed by soldiers on horseback. Three of the latter come forward, 
and wave their swords whilst the band plays. Of course there is a comic 
horse, who will go backwards when he is urged to go forwards, and who 
kicks indiscriminately at all who approach him. He is bestridden by a 
trumpeter, and two foot-soldiers are detailed off to watch the antics of 
the fiery quadruped. At length the band, the horses, and the soldiers 
go back from whence they came. The ‘Grand Parade’ is over. Every- 
thing being swept clean, the Colonel of the regiment, several soldiers, 
police-officers, Mr. Neville, Miss Hill, the child in brown velveteen, the 
canteen-keeper and his wife, the man and the boy who had committed the 
robbery, the despoiled aunt, and an indiscriminate crowd of townspeople 
enter. The Colonel takes his seat, and proceeds to try Mr. Neville. A 
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boatman produces a spoon—he has found it in his boat. The despoiled 
aunt recognises it as one of her ‘ best dozen.’ The ‘man and the boy’ 
are arrested, for they have been seen in this boat. A letter now arrives. 
It professes to come from the soldier who in the last act we heard of as 
being about to be stuffed in a wine-cask. The Colonel reads the letter, 
and is convinced that Mr. Neville has not only robbed the spoons, but 
slain his comrade and stuffed him in a wine-cask. ‘The police-officers go 
off to search his kit. They return with a pocket-book, which the 
despoiled aunt also recognises as her property. A priest now joins the 
Colonel, and asks the latter to show him ‘the letter.’ The priest knows 
the handwriting. It is written by a ‘tongue-tied boy’ whom he educated. 
This youth is at the door, and the Priest brings him in, and asks him 
about the ‘letter’; the ‘ tongue-tied boy’ alternately nods and shakes his 
head ; at length he finds, for the first time in his life, his voice, when 
confronted with the canteen-keeper: ‘That is the man,’ he says. The 
Colonel, however, after arresting divers persons and then freeing them, 
finally concludes that Mr. Neville is the robber and the murderer, and 
condemns him to an indefinite number of years of hard labour. Miss 
Caroline Hill and the child in brown velveteen weep, and the curtain falls. 

“ Act I1.—The Prison-yard. Mr. Neville, now No. 15, is at work 
with other convicts, and guards are about. Miss Caroline Hill, with the 
child—-still in brown velveteen—comes to see him. She gives her 
husband a file, and tells him that he will find a rope-ladder at the other 
side of the wall which’ encloses the yard, and that there is a boat, to 
which he will have to swim, awaiting him in the harbour. The convicts 
have left, as well as all their guards. Mr. Neville quietly files off his 
irons, bids adieu to his wife and the child in brown velveteen; then he 
climbs over the wall and disappears. Having given him full time to get 
away, the warders now return, and shoot Miss Caroline Hill and the 
child in brown velveteen. They fall together in a heap, and the curtain 
also falls. 

“ Act IV.—We are in a cemetery. In the midst of it is a small 
chapel. The district surveyor enters this abode of death, and informs 
the audience that he knows that the chapel will soon fall in, although 
he does not know precisely when. Having delivered himself of this 
soliloquy, he retires. A former comrade of Mr. Neville, one Corporal 
Paul, replaces the district surveyor. He tells the audience that singularly 
enough the bullets which the warders in the last act fired into Miss Hill 
have had the unfortunate effect of killing her. She is to have a soldier’s 
funeral, and the funeral is approaching. Preceded by the band—not 
this time on horseback—comes the coffin borne aloft by soldiers, and 
followed by the child, still in brown velveteen, for, although chief 
mourner, no one has put this bereaved infant in decent mourning. 
Behind the child are all the people who were at the trial of Mr. Neville. 
The coffin is carried into the chapel, and the door of this edifice is 
closed. The priest who educated the tongue-tied boy, and who, it would 
appear, is the chaplain of the cemetery, now issues from the chapel. 
He informs the crowd that he thinks that Miss Caroline Hill is not 
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-dead, but in a trance. The crowd is not surprised at this intelligence : 
even the child in brown velveteen is not moved. The priest goes off to 
seek a doctor, and all follow him, except the canteen-keeper and his wife, 
who accept an invitation from the sexton to partake of brandy-and-water 
in his cottage. The cemetery is now clear. From a hole underneath 
the chapel, in which he has- been lurking, Mr. Neville emerges. He 
confides to the audience that he has successfully effected his escape, 
mainly by swimming. He wonders where his wife is. Corporal Paul, 
who has now returned, congratulates Mr. Neville on his escape. The 
Corporal confides to him that Miss Hill is dead, and lying in the chapel. 
Mr. Neville is so overcome that he falls on his knees, and says that he 
has nothing to live for. ‘Yes,’ replied the Corporal, ‘ you have this ;’ 
and he produces the child in brown velveteen from another hole in the 
chapel, in which the infant has been conveniently stowed. The child is 
still indifferent, but allows himself to be embraced by his parent. The 
canteen-keeper and his wife, having partaken of their brandy-and-water 
with the sexton, return, on which Mr. Neville, the Corporal, and the 
child in velveteen hide behind a tree. The canteen-keeper’s wife opens 
the door of the chapel. Miss Hill is disclosed lying in her coffin, which 
has no lid. She apostrophises her. ‘I,’ says the guilty woman, ‘put 
a soldier in a wine-cask, I accused your husband falsely, I shared in the 
robbery of your aunt’s spoons.’ Mr. Neville rushes from behind his 
tree, and grasps her throat: ‘No,’ he observes, ‘I cannot strangle a 
woman.’ By this time the crowd is back. The canteen-keeper’s wife 
calls on them to arrest Mr. Neville as an escaped convict. This is too 
much for Miss Hill. She cannot even wait for the doctor, but gets out 
of her coffin, and comes to the chapel door. She overheard, whilst in 
her coffin, the confession of the innkeeper’s wife. ‘There,’ she cries, as 
she points to her, ‘is the guilty woman.’ The ‘ guilty woman’ at once 
seizes the child in brown velveteen, draws a knife, and announces that 
she will slay him. The child is still stolidly indifferent, but he is rescued 
from the virago. The chapel, on this, falls to pieces, according to the 
prediction of the district surveyor, and the act is over. 

* Act V.—We are in the reception room of Mademoiselle Corinne, 
a sculptress, Eighteen years have elapsed. The child in brown 
velveteen has become a man, and wishes to marry Corinne, who, it 
would appear, is the sister of the ‘tongue-tied boy.’ Mr. Neville has 
become a wealthy banker. Corporal Paul, not so fortunate, is the 
footman of Corinne. Miss Hill has become a model, and is insane ; the 
innkeeper’s wife has also become a model. All meet in Corinne’s room. 
Mr. Neville does not wish his son to marry her, as if it were discovered 
that he is the son of a convict, this might be unpleasant to her. Corinne 
tells Mr. Neville that she knows his secret. This is not true, for she 
does not know it. But by accident she strikes him on the arm; he 
shrieks, for she has touched the place where he was branded. ‘Ah!’ 
says Corinne, ‘now I do know your secret—you are a convict.’ Mr. 
Neville admits it, but pleads that he was not guilty. Corinne insists 
that not only shall he allow her to marry his son, but also to give 
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-5,000 frances to her brother, ‘the tongue-tied boy.’ Mr. Neville assents, 
on which Miss Hill recognises her husband, and her reason returns. 
The curtain finally falls on a tableau of domestic felicity. Mr. Neville 
embraces Miss Hill; the child, now a man, and no longer in brown 
velveteen, embraces Corinne; whilst ‘the tongue-tied boy’ and the 
footman assume an attitude of intense satisfaction.” 


To the development of this strange story are devoted the mingled 
talent and conspicuous loyalty of Mr. Henry Neville, who acts with a 
cheerful unselfishness beyond all praise. Miss Caroline Hill did every- 
thing with a part that fades out into nothing, and in one difficult scene 
resembling a character and situation in “La Fille de Roland ”—where 
an actress has to explain in action a scene taking place off the stage 
—is better than I can remember to have ever seen her before. Mr. Archer 
as a refined, humane Colonel of Lancers was admirable from first to last. 
The last act in a dramatic sense is by far the best, being borrowed from 
Mr. Richard Lee’s capital “Ordeal by Touch,” but unfortunately the 
great part in it was entrusted to a young lady who has intelligence and 
good will, but no power for scenes of such subtlety ; she was completely 
overpowered by the situation, of which she should have been the main- 
spring, so down went the play like broken clockwork. ‘ Branded” is a 
dramatic curiosity of the times.—C. S. 


“THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM.” 


A Comedy by Mrs. Cowley (1780), reduced to Three Acts. 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre, Saturday Evening, April 16th, 1881. 


Doricourt ooo «= eves Maz. Invite. Gibson ... 4. «+ MR. OCrirrorp. 
Hardy ... eco «. Mr. Hows. Pilgrim Mask ... «» Me. Hupson. 
Flutter ... coe «. Mr. W. Tereiss. Mountebank ... «» Me. Carter. 
Saville ... ooo «+ Mr. Pinexo. Servant ... ace «» Mr. Marion. 
Villiers ... oes -. Mr, Etwoop, Mrs. Rackett ... +. Miss Sopatz Youna. 
Courtall ... cee -- Mr. Trans. Lady Touchwood ... Miss Barner. 
Bir George Touchwood Ms. Bzaumonr. Letitia Hardy ... «» Miss Evusn Terey. 
Ladies, Gentlemen, Maskers, etc., etc. 
ACT I. 
Scene 1st—Lincoln’s Inn. Scene 2nd—An Apartment at Doricourt’s. 
Scene 3rd—A Room in Hardy's House. 
ACT II. 


Scene—Ball Room. 

A Minuet will be danced by Miss Ellen Terry, Mr Irving, Miss Young, Mr. Terriss, 
Mr. Johnson, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Elwood, Mr. Tyars, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Mathison, Mr. Archer, 
Mr. Hudson, and Messrs. Ross, Page, Gyde, 8t. John, and the Misses Moreley, Barnett, 
Harwoood, Coleridge, Daubigny, Gozna, Brown, Dolman, Hawkes, Bainbridge, and Edwards. 


AOT III. 
Scene lst—Hardy’s House. Scene 2nd—Doricourt’s Bed-Chamber. 
Scene 3rd—Queen Square. Scene 4th—A Room in Hardy’s House. 


No doubt there are two classes of people to be pleased in a theatre: the 
sight-seers and the students. The sight-seers insist upon as much action, 
variety, and movement as they can get; their excitable palates require 
tickling every other minute, and the play that is not crammed with good 
scenes is voted dull. The students, on the other hand, are curious about 
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the changes in dramatic literature, and are not averse to sitting down to 
a dish that their forefathers enjoyed. Obviously a manager cannot please 
both ; and I do not question the diplomacy of Mr. Henry Irving in altering 
Mrs. Cowley’s old comedy so as to make it harmonise with modern taste 
and custom. In this play, act it as you will, there are three great scenes 
of major importance which cannot afford to be overlooked, They are— 
first, the wilful trick of Letitia Hardy to disgust or confuse her lover by 
acting a hoyden; second, the exquisite banter of the “ belle,” who, 
playing upon the vanity of Doricourt at a masquerade, wins him over to 
her a fettered captive ; and, lastly, Doricourt’s celebrated scene of feigned 
madness. But there are also scenes of minor importance that I should 
have thought would have been found interesting in these days when the 
affectation of the hour is to revive the decorative air of the last century. 
We go to pictures to see how our grandmothers and great grandmothers 
dressed and moved; we might go to the old comedies to hear precisely 
how they talked and what were their habits and customs. There is some 
dialogue in this play that illustrates most forcibly the Georgian era, and 
its satire is so true to our own times that it proves more than ever 
how the old world moves round in a circle, and society is afflicted, at 
changing seasons, with the same passions and prejudices. But in addition 
to the last-century tone, which perhaps can only be appreciated by the 
minority, there is, however, a very marked dramatic contrast that is 
surely essential to the fabric of the comedy. Letitia Hardy, knowing 
how vain men are, pretends, when masked, that she has fallen in love 
with Doricourt—she a woman of fashion and fortune, and she tantalises 
him into desperation by refusing him even a glance at her features. 
Curiosity, both with women and men, is at the root of all grand passions ; 
it is the mainspring of half the follies of the world. But this stratagem 
of Letitia is only half the story. Doricourt is doomed to be blessed, for 
he finds in Letitia the very woman he is bound in honour to marry. 
Courtall, on the other hand, who imagines he has secured a fashionable 
prize, is chagrined to find that his charmer is only Kitty Willis. Any 
re-arrangement that crushes these deliberate contrasts must necessarily 
weaken the points of the play. 

It was intended, doubtless, to pay much attention to the grace and 
charm of the minuet, and for this purpose the space of an act was devoted 
to its elaboration. Modern playgoers cannot fail to remember the minuet 
as danced at the revival of the “School for Scandal,” at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, by Mrs. Bancroft some years ago, which was so 
extremely elegant that it became the design of one of Mr. Val Prinsep’s 
Academy pictures. It would be difficult to excel that effect, and though 
at the Lyceum the individual dancing was pretty enough, still the polished 
air of the dancers was neutralised by the clowns and punchinellos, the 
quacks with their nostrums, and the rough gambols of the hired dancers, 
If the comedy needed curtailment it might have been effected in the 
squeaking, noisy cheap-jack, and in all the bustle and exagyerated 

humour of some of the guests at the masquerade ball. 
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Words fail me to express the singular charm and spell of the Letitia 
Hardy of Miss Ellen Terry. She is as Georgian in her comedy graces as 
before she was Pagan in her rites as’ the priestess Camma. Entering 
heart and soul into the spirit of the play, she attacks it with a wilfulness 
and an abandon that are indescribable. She trips and floats through the 
seenes, There is no effort in anything that she does; and when she 
assumes the character of the hoyden it is in the finest spirit of refined 
and disciplined fun. With every chance for exaggeration, the rein is 
never relaxed, and so captivating is the spirit of the artist that she makes 
the audience hold its breath to the point of tension, and is rewarded with 
the quick response of unrestrained applause. Equally charming is the 
temptation scene at the minuet ; and when Miss Terry, mask in hand, 
floats, glides, and coquettes around the bewildered Doricourt, one’s mind 
recalls the records of fascination in varied romance, and understands, 
possibly for the first time, what Circe might have done to Ulysses—how 
the fair-haired German nymphs of the Lorelei turned the heads of 
dreamy knights—how Undine weaved her spells—and how old Merlin 
collapsed under the influence of the wily Vivien. Unknowingly Miss 
Ellen Terry is a poem. 

I can remember well when Mr. Henry Irving in 1866 came up to 
London, comparatively an unknown man, and played Doricourt to the 
Letitia Hardy of Miss Herbert at the St. James’s Theatre; and since 
then I have seen everything he has done, step by step, slowly but surely, 
mounting to his present firm and unassailable position. I can see him 
now, as I saw him fifteen years ago, seated on the bed in the mad scene, 
and the flats closing as he flung his wig into the air and obtained a 
climax. His Doricourt is a much better performance now—more 
thoughtful, more studied, in every way more complete. Underneath 
the thin veil of affectation assumed by the travelled fop you saw 
the man of good breeding and the man of heart. His polish was 
no mere veneer; his love for the woman who had enthralled him was 
obviously sincere. By minute touches, all instinct with humour, the 
mad scene has been worked up to a point of daring that astonished 
the audience, for few know or believe what a comedian Mr. Irving is. 
They sometimes fail to remember his Mr. Chevenix, his Digby Grant, 
his Jingle, and his pure comedy in the earlier scenes of “ Richard IIL”; 
and one day I hope he will revive “Robert Macaire,” which is an 
admirable example of his eccentric style. 

Mr. W. Terriss, an invaluable and extremely versatile member of the 
company, makes a capital Flutter; Mr. Howe, the father of comedy, is 
the very man for Hardy ; and Miss Sophie Young enters thoroughly into 
the spirit and gaiety of Mrs. Rackett. Add to these such clever young 
actors as Mr. Pinero, Mr. Elwood, and Mr. Beaumont, and it will be 
found that the comedy has been well cared for. Next month the comedy 
will be played alternately with Shakespeare’s “Othello,” in which 
Mr. Edwin Booth appears, as already announced.—C. 8. 
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“HIS. WIFE.” 


A: Play in Five Acts, written expressly for Miss Barzmam’b 2 Sammy Graninson: 
Marx Hopz’s Novel, “A Prodigal Daughter 


First produced at New Sadler’s rae Theatre, April 16th, 1881. 


Margaret Field ... Miss Baremay. arry Redwood ... Mr. R. Lyons. 
Colonel Lin =A «- Ma. E. H. Brooke. De Spree «. Mr, G. Canwrnecs. 
ol Wem: Mr. Epuunp Lyows. Dr. pul «. Mr, Wexgatcrort. 

Michael Christ naaaaeed Mr. J. D. Baveriver. Larkins -» Ma. Everstey. 
Dicky Bool . Me. Witttam Younes. Bar Haggitt .-. Miss Lavra Lrxpor. 
Edward Jasper « Mr. E. F. Epoar. Mrs. Puckram ... Mrs. Jonnw Carrse. 
Nat Riddell... ... Mg. Repwoop. Mrs. Bailie ...  ... Miss AsHGoop. 

Nelly Christy ove oxo «. Miss Kars Parrison. 


Wuatetver may be the claims to originality of the novel, “A Prodigal 
Daughter,” it is impossible to see the play that has been founded on it 
by Mr. H. A. Jones without thinking of two pieces by Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
The Scotch marriage, and the subsequent refusal to acknowledge it, recall 
‘‘Man and Wife.” The Rev. Michael Christy and his attitude towards 
Margaret Field remind one strongly of Julian Gray in his relations to 
“The New Magdalen.” It cannot be said that Miss Bateman has, in 
Margaret Field, a part as effective as Miss Cavendish found in Mercy 
Merrick, and certainly the character of Culonel Forester does not give an 
opportunity for such a masterly piece of acting as Mr. Coghlan’s per- 
formance of Geoffrey Delamayn in “ Man and Wife.” Still, ‘““ His Wife,” 
as represented at Islington, is an interesting play, and one that should 
be a success with the Sadler’s “Wells audiences. It is very well acted. 
Miss Bateman plays the heroine with remarkable power and intensity, 
and is admirably supported by the whole company. Mr. Brooke, 
Mr. Edmund Lyons, Mr. Beveridge, and Mr. Edgar, give valuable assist- 
ance in the more important characters; Mr. Redwood and Mrs. John 
Carter play two small and disagreeable parts exceedingly well ; Miss Kate 
Pattison is as charming and ladylike as ever; and Miss Laura Lindon 
may be congratulated on making a promising first appearance in London 
as Barby Haggitt. Gro. R. Dovetas. 


“LA BOULANGERE.” 


First Produced, Globe Theatre, Saturday, April 16, 1881. 





Louis XV. ... «. Miss Mavup TaYtor. Navette oe +» Muss Percy. 
Margot oe = owe « Mpg. Amapr. Carotte Miss Junie Gompsrrz. 
Toinette gee «» Miss WapMAN. Mdme. de Parabéres Miss Comyn. 
Jacqueline ... .. Miss EvBLyN. Mdme. de Phalaris ... Miss P. Horton. 
Valpré... ...  «. Miss Ciara GraHam. Bernadille... «- Mr. F. Cartt. 
Delorme we ove:~ Miss Rutn AvonDALE, Flam _... eee «.» Maz. H. Pavttor. 
Arnaud a «» Miss K, Percivar. Muffle ... ooo «. Mr, C. AsHForp. 
Varennes... +. Mrss Dusots. Coquebert ‘ Mr, MAnsFigLp. 
Agio ... s. «» Miss Meunorre. Captain of the Watch Mr. Srepan. 
De la Prime ... +» Miss Covrgvr. comamenery eee .. Me. G. Tampce. 
De la Hausse «. Miss Cataway. Minette .. ove --» Me. WILKINSON. 
De la Baisse ... +. Miss WEATHERSBY. Pic-Pus.. “is +. Mr. Lucas. 
Gargarotte ove ove eee Ma: Perry. 


Tus I am inclined to call a triumph of stage management, dressing, and 
fascinating arrangement, as contrasted with music of an uninteresting 
character and a story of indifferent interest. All the executive part of 
the entertainment is admirable ; indeed, it could scarcely be better done. 
But after all, what is there todo? Mr. Celli sings admirably and with 
his usual faultless taste; Miss Wadman promises to be one of the best 
light opera singers of the day, pretty, unaffected, and never disinclined 
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to charm and do her best ; Madame Amadi has a nice sense of humour 
and is a capital actress ; Miss Maud Taylor, light, vivacious, and sparkling, 
acts far better than she sings, and Mr. Paulton proves himself to be— 
what I have ever thought him—one of the best, most original, and 
essentially comic actors now on the stage. Mr. Paulton’s fun, agree with 
it or not, is quaint, dry, and with a fine flavour in it. He makes people 
laugh in a thoroughly legitimate manner, and I have always a suspicion 
that he writes out his own parts to fit on to the author’s sketch. If so, 
it is very clever and the result is admirable. This company has excellent 
material in it, the only thing wanted is a scope for the employment of a 
considerable amount of individual talent. And of course Mr. Mansfield 
ought not to be forgotten. His interlude of imitations of Italian singers, 
gruff Germans, and foreign manner gains constant encores, and in addition 
this gentleman is already a good character actor.—C. S. 


“DOCTOR DORA.” 


A Comedietta in One Act, by Fred. W. Broughton. 
First produced at the Garrick Theatre, on Easter Monday, April 18th, 1881. 
Jack Darnton .. .. Mr. Horatio Saxer. | Mrs. Lennard ... Miss Bsssiz Harrison. 


Dora Savile... -- Miss Frorsencgz Harrinoton. 

In this, the latest production from the pen of the author of “ Withered 
Leaves,” “‘ Ruth’s Romance,” and “ Light and Shade,” we have all the 
grace and delicacy, the charming freshness and simplicity that are to be 
found in the two first-mentioned pieces. The plot is simple: Jack 
Darnton is an artist who, having failed in the exhibition of his first 
picture, has grown morose and ill-tempered, and is looked upon in 
general—and by himself in particular—as a modern Diogenes. Dora 
Savile, whom he has not seen for nine years, when she was twelve years 
old and when she and Jack were sweethearts, comes on a visit to Mrs. 
Lennard, the young couple’s aunt, and by a delicate device wins back the 
love and amiability of her cousin, and the curtain falls upon the happy 
prospect of Jack’s marriage with Dora. Miss Harrington played the 
heroine with much grace and feeling, and acted perfectly the sweet, 
loving Dora. Mr. Horatio Saker took his part with ease and accomplish- 
ment. After Mr. Broughton’s previous work, ‘Glass Houses,” I, for one, 
was delighted to see the success of “ Doctor Dora.”—AustiIN BRERETON. 


“GLASS HOUSES.” 


A New and Original Comedy in Three Acts, by Fred. W. Broughton. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, Monday, April 11th, 1881. 


Wingleton Wobbs, Dan Mellon .» Mr, Faang G. Ventmors. 
Esq. «. Mr. Frep. J. Stimson. Cora Wobbs -» Miss Susan Rienoxp. 

Sidney Nugent ... Me. Owew Dacroy. Mary Mellon ... Miss Magers Lewis. 

Fred West . Ma. E. W. Bretton. Mrs, Nugent ... Miss CaMisug WxstTaorr. 


In “ Withered Leaves” and “ Ruth’s Romance,” Mr. Broughton has 
given us two of the most charming and delicately written, as well as 
two of the most popular, of our modern one-act comediettas, and in 
‘Light and Shade” he has given us something beyond mere graceful 
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dialogue, so that the expectations of the majority of the audience 
assembled on the first night of his new piece were rather elevated, and 
a play, surpassing, or at least equal to, any of the same author’s previous 
effects, was looked for. This, no doubt, aggravated the sense of 
disappointment felt at the conclusion of the play when it was seen that 
in “Glass Houses” the author had given us work inferior in quality 
to his previous productions. The comedy is almost entirely a one-part play 
and has been written ostensibly to supply an actor with a character fitted 
more or less to his own peculiar qualities, and this, in a great measure, 
accounts for the weak construction and patchworky appearance of the play. 
It seems to me that this rapidly-growing system of writing special plays 
for an individual must always detract from the beauty and finish of an 
author’s work, for, if he has a certain character to build up and elaborate, 
and fit almost like a glove to the capabilities, or incapabilities, of an 
actor, his work must always be cramped and turned out in a crude state. 
Again, strictly speaking, he is inventing or rather copying, a character, 
instead of constructing and writing a play which should form an artistic 
whole, not a mere, so to speak, literary clothes-line whereon the low 
comedian may peg his funny, but entirely unnatural and overstrained 
sayings, which are meant for, and but too often pass as wit. And so it 
is that we find “Glass Houses” almost devoid of a plot, weakly 
constructed, and poorly and ineffectively written. True it is that in 
the character of Wingleton Wobbs, who is an old parvenu of the most 
disagreeable kind imaginable, Mr. Stimson has the opportunity for 
displaying a strong character part in which he acts with great spirit, 
animation, and humour ; and to him is owing what success the play has 
met with. Mr. Frank G. Venimore gave a most skilful and artistic 
impersonation of Dan Mellon, an old gardener ; and the Fred. West 
of Mr. E. W. Bretton was marked by much manliness and vigour. 
Amongst the ladies I think that Miss Maggie Lewis won the honours. 
She not only looked pretty, but acted carefully and with much 
sympathetic power. Miss Susan Rignold gave a finished sketch of 
Cora.—AvsTIN BRERETON. 








Our Omnibus-Hox. 


N espousing the cause of amateurs and amateur acting against the 
violent and unkindly attacks to which they have been subjected for 
many years, and in protesting against the ignorant abuse that has been 
heaped on their heads by those who ought to have known better, I merely 
did what I considered was an act of justice. I had no idea, however, that 
in so doing I had touched so tender and sympathetic a chord. Each post 
has brought me letters full of thanks and congratulations, manly, honest, 
and sincere. My desk is at the present moment covered with such 
genial communications received from all parts of the country—some the 
THIRD SERIES.—VOL, III. x 
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expressions of individual opinion, and others the embodiment of special 
resolutions made at the meetings of amateur societies. Unfortunately 
I am not able to answer them all, and I must take this, the earliest, 
opportunity of thanking all who have so spontaneously and generously 
awarded me their confidence. 


T have always tried to be an advocate of fair play, and it has therefore 
pained me when I have found that the very young men who are the best 
and most sincere supporters of dramatic art—the very body that forms so 
strong and dignified a protest against the unworthy use of the stage, and 
studies it as an art as well as an amusement—have been dismissed with 
contempt or treated as impudent pretenders. The shopkeeper’s and 
commercial view of the stage has never been to my taste. I have always 
closed my ears to the grumblers in the profession who, conscious of 
their own incapacity, have contended that amateurs take “the bread 
out of the mouth of the poor actor,” and would, if they could, have 
driven every man of education and refinement off the boards. I am an 
advocate for free trade and not for protection ; and if amateurs, by a 
steady devotion to their art—by practice, by experience, and by a study 
of good models—can become good actors, so much the better for the stage. 
Talent has nothing to fear, but incompetence has; and the elevated tone 
of the stage is due not to the criticism that treats an amateur as if he 
were “ipso facto” an impostor—that laughs him to scorn, holds him up 
to ridicule, hatred, and contempt—that does not attempt to dissect, 
explain, or analyse, but expends itself on impertinences and personalities, 
but to the criticism that is outspoken but not spiteful, dignified but just, 
and that has, to my certain knowledge for the last fifteen years, backed 
up by the intelligent and educated classes, done an immensity of good. 


In defending the amateurs against a persistent persecution which will 
now cease—probably on commercial grounds—I have no desire to unduly 
elevate them or to buoy them up with false hope. I only desire to do 
what is fair and just. They are not all actors, and some of them never 
will be. Many of us, no matter how energetic, discover we have mis- 
taken our vocation. It is just, it is right, and it is fair to tell us so; 
but this can be told in a courteous and gentlemanly way, and not 
embroidered with ungrammatical English, poor jokes, feeble witticisms, 
and bad puns, If in one short month I have been able to stop this, 
I have at least cleared the way for the amateurs towards justice and 
common sense. <A blind obstinacy or an unreasonable jealousy has 
failed to discover that from all time the members of amateur societies 
have been the most earnest and intelligent of playgoers, and that 
their criticism, when they go to see a regular stage-play, though 
a little coloured, has been for the most part just. There are very 
few old patrons of the theatre that did not, once upon a time, pay 
their hard-earned shillings to play a favourite part, and look back 
upon those days with pleasure and delight. And after all, why not? 
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Even if an amateur is not a good actor, and never can become one, 
is it not much better to devote his spare hours to the study of the 
masterpieces of dramatic literature than to waste them in the billiard- 
room, the card-room, the betting-room, or the tavern? Under any 
circumstances, amateur acting is an amusement, and one that has not a 
scintillation of danger in it. It elevates, it educates, and it refines; and 
there is not an actor on the stage worth his salt who has the slightest 
feeling of animosity towards the young men and young ladies who by 
their very action show they have at least a respect and love for a noble 
art. Do Sir Frederick Leighton or Mr. John Everett Millais tear their 
hair with rage and vexation because our wives, our sisters, and our 
children set up their easels in a north light, and take their sketch-books 
out to meadow and spring wood and summer forest? No, certainly not ; 
they pat them on the back and encourage them. Do Mr. Henry Irving, 
Mr. Hare, Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. Kendal go about glowering because 
amateurs act Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Robertson? Most decidedly 
not ; they smile and they approve. It is by such encouragement and 
approval that ambitious men become great, and amateurs become actors, 


Out of the many letters I have received I am asked to print one, 
and I do so with considerable reticence, prefacing that the line I have 
taken was dictated by a pure love of justice, a natural suspicion when 
the stage is utilised for the purpose of pure commerce, and a respect for 
dramatic art in all its innumerable branches : 


“Dear Sir,—Permit me, as an amateur actor, to offer you my thanks 
for the remarks you make upon this subject in the current number of 
Tue Tueatre. It is, unfortunately, too common a custom, as you point 
out, for journals professedly devoted to the cause of the drama to take 
every opportunity of making not critical, but spiteful remarks upon the 
efforts of amateurs. And the reason for this is certainly not easy to 
perceive. No professional actor could for an instant think that his 
position, or his livelihood was jeopardised by the acting, whether good 
or bad, of an amateur; and it is certain that the amateur actor takes a 
far greater interest in and is a firmer and more judicious supporter of 
the professional drama than an ordinary member of the public, cxteris 
paribus ; that is to say, a member of the public may or may not be a 
regular and intelligent theatre-goer—an amateur actor is sure to be. It 
is a mistake to suppose that an amateur objects to criticism more 
than a professional actor—I am sure that I shall be corroborated in 
saying that he likes it and wishes for it—but what he does object to 
is a spiteful notice of him because he is an amateur, in which there is 
no judicious pointing out of faults and recognition of any slight show 
of merit that there may be, but remarks either upon the cut of his 
clothes or the behaviour of his audience. 

“T have heard many opinions upon the remarks you have made in 
Tas Tuxarre, and they all agree that it is a hopeful and a pleasant thing 

x2 
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for amateurs that they may at last look forward to finding in a journal 
of position criticisms written by a competent authority, and actuated 
neither by partiality on the one hand nor by indiscriminating spite upon 
the other.” 


“ Qui s’excuse, s'aceuse,” or, in homelier English phrase, “ If the cap 
fits, let it be worn.” In taking up this question of amateurs and amateur 
acting, I have, I trust, never indulged in rudeness or personality. I have 
alluded to no paper, no editor, no authority by name, but dealt with 
a general question of interest. I know who is to blame, and so do 
the amateurs to a man. They have suffered in silence for years; 
and in a remarkably short space of time I have obtained for them 
freedom and a somewhat prompt confession of error. I am delighted, 
therefore, to clip this paragraph out of a well-known, long-established, 
and influential organ of theatrical opinion; and the amateurs are quite 
as capable as I am of putting two and two together. “Let the galled 
jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” Thus, then, speaks our once 
authoritative and influential friend who, submitted to the “ordeal by 
touch,” has beaten his breast and cried aloud, “ Mea culpa, mea culpa, 
mea maxima culpa.” 


“We have often heard it remarked—though the charge is without 
foundation—that we are very unwilling to recognise anything like merit 
among amateurs. Our columns weekly refute the accusation, for although 
we never hesitate to ridicule the pretensions of the incompetent, we are 
ever ready to give a word of encouragement when anything like talent is 
displayed. We desire now to give warm encouragement to a young lady 
who has recently come to the front, and who, with but very little practice, 
has shown behind the footlights all the ease and tact of an experienced 
actress, and who, further, has exhibited ability that would make her a 
valued acquisition to the professional ranks. We allude to Miss Helen 
Maude, who on Saturday last appeared at St. George’s Hall with the 
‘Pilgrim Players,’ of whose doings we have spoken elsewhere. Miss 
Maude’s acting on each occasion when we have seen her has been of such 
a character as to give promise of a brilliant stage career.” 


And now that without asking for it I have got, those who consider 
they are to blame on their knees, and that the amateurs have obtained 
promise of amendment, let me, if I understand anything about those 
whose cause I have espoused, tell those who fit on the cap so comfortably 
how they may reasonably behave for the future. Let them cease to 
be rude, churlish, and discourteous. Let them abstain from puerile jokes, 
and from repeating any chance vulgar remark from the audience that 
may fall upon their ears. Let them avoid such errors of taste as occur, 
even when amendment is promised, as, for example, the following :— 


“ There were two fiddles, one bassoon, one double bass, one violoncello, 
a flageolet, and a cornet. The young gentleman who tootled on the last. 
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named instrument indulged in so many vagaries that we felt we should 
have liked to push him off the high stool on which he was perched, and 
it must be said that the combined efforts of the ‘whole crew” were 
depressing rather than exhilarating.” ‘Whole crew” is what Polonius 
would call “a vile phrase.” 

Or, 

“The only thing noticeable about the ‘tiger’ of Mr. Spencer was 
the ring which he wore on his finger.” 

Or, in speaking of a lady :— 

“She was excessively timid... . The chair which somebody, was 
good enough to place for Julia in the street was set down close to the 
wings. Our neighbour suggested that this was to give her a chance of 
getting off as quickly as possible when the turn for her exit came, and 
we think the suggestion was not very wide of the mark.” 

Or, in alluding to the worthlessness of an entertainment, according to 
the literary light of such a doubtful authority :— 

“There is nothing in the plot or dialogue to give us the idea that 
two authors of reputation had concocted it. One would be rather disposed 
to imagine that it was the first literary effort of an amateur.” 

As Hamlet says: ‘“That’s villanous and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it. Oh, reform it altogether.” 

Amateurs are men and women of taste, and very often of gentle 
breeding, and I am glad to find that now that this fact has been pointed 
out, it will be recognised for the future by those who ought to have 
known it long ago. 


I have received wedding cards from the other side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. John T. Raymond was married to Miss Rose Courtney Barnes, on 
Monday, April 11th, and the “happy pair” are at home on Monday, 
May 2nd, at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. I wish I could drop 
in and drink the health of our friend and his bride. I wonder if “ there 
are millions in it!” I hope so. 


Miss Gertrude Carr Davidson’s article on our stage Rosalinds has been 
much admired. But a correspondent points out that Miss Ada Cavendish 
has been forgotten. This clever lady played Rosalind at the St. James’s 
Theatre from the 5th of February to the 8th of March, 1878, to the 
Orlando of Mr. Lin Rayne. The theatre was then under the 
management of Mr. Samuel Hayes. 


Mr. Edward Compton, a veritable “chip of the old block,” has, true 
to prophecy, made a distinguished success in the provinces, particularly 
in Malvolio, to which performance the able and intellectual critics of 
“The Scotsman,” the Manchester “Courier,” “Guardian,” and “Examiner 
and Times” devote columns of keen and searching analysis. Such things 
never occur except the object is worthy and out of the ordinary course 
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of theatrical features. Lucky, indeed, the actor or actress who comes 
under the critical camera of the gentlemen who write provincial dramatic 
criticism, which, though not more honest than that found elsewhere, is 
as a rule more subtle and searching. An extract from “The Manchester 
Courier” sums up Mr. Compton’s success very neatly indeed : 


‘One thing cannot fail to strike everyone who had the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Compton when he last appeared in Shakespearean parts as a 
member of Miss Wallis’s and Miss Neilson’s companies, and that is the 
improvement which has taken place in his style of delivery, and, in fact, 
in his acting generally. He certainly bids fair to equal the powers and 
enjoy a reputation as high as that achieved by his father in the par- 
ticular parts he sustains. His voice and presence are admirably suited 
to the character of Malvolio, which he took last night. He won golden 
opinions in the United States some time ago by his careful representation 
of this part ; indeed, it proved to be one of his greatest successes. He 
is, perhaps, seen at his best in this part ; he evidently appreciates the 
full meaning and scope of the character in all its details, and hence 
every gesture, every look, is true to the ideas embodied in the words he 
utters, and his acting is easy and natural in the highest degree. It may 
not be out of place to correct a mistake which has been fallen into by 
some of his admirers, viz. that the character of Malvolio was taken by 
Mr. Compton’s father. The fact is that in the representations of 
‘Twelfth Night’ at the Haymarket, Mr. Compton, senior, took the 
part of the Clown. In the present performance Mr. Compton is ably 
supported by Miss Virginia Bateman as Viola.” 


I am indebted to an enthusiastic playgoer for the following remarks 
on the four celebrated favourites of the Gaiety Theatre. They are the 


prominent features of our magazine this month, as the frontispiece will 
show. 


“The four senior Slaves—if one may be allowed the expression— 
of Mr. Hollingshead’s sacred Lamp, first played together at the Gaiety 
in 1876. The piece was ‘Little Don Cesar.’ It has been followed 
hy others of the same character, but it remains the best of its kind. 
In none of the others have all the members of the now famous quartet 
been so well fitted with parts. In none of the others has the ‘ business’ 
been so elaborately and so amusingly worked up. When ‘ Don Ceasar’ 
was revived during Mr. Hollingshead’s tenancy of the Olympic last year, 
it contained four performances, any one of which was enough to make the 
fortune of a burlesque: Miss Farren as Don Cesar; Miss Vaughan as 
Maritana ; Mr. Terry, the King ; and Mr. Royce, Don José. They have 
played the parts often at the Gaiety ; but they never played them better, 
in some respects they never played them as well as they did on the 
smaller stage of the Olympic last June. And the way the whole 
company acted together was a treat to see. There are those who sneer 
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at the sacred lamp. There are people who, while fully recognising the 
cleverness of the slaves who keep it burning, deplore the bad taste of that 
section of the public which pays to see it flame, and who cannot speak 
of Gaiety pieces without a sort of compassionate contempt for ‘those who 
care for that class of entertainment.’ It is, however, a matter of opinion 
whether the playgoers who can enjoy ‘that class of entertainment,’ are 
not less to be pitied than the superior persons who cannot. There is a 
‘Carol of Cockayne’ called ‘To a Certain Somebody ;’ the last two 
verses of it are as follows: 


I should like to make a tender of my heart and of my hand 

(For it strikes me that at present I have nothing else to proffer), 
But since I’ve neither intellect nor money at command, 

She would probably insult me by declining such an offer. 
It’s not so much the intellect, if Fortune, fickle dame, 
Would give me only opulence and little What’s-her-Name. 
Will she read this emanation of a long-endured despair 

With 2 particle of pity, or an atom of emotion ? 

Will she linger for a moment o’er the verses that declare 

All the fondness and the fulnegs of a Nobody’s devotion ? 
I should seek no other honour, I should ask no higher fame, 
Than a corner in the memory of little What’s-her-Name. 


“How many Nobodies before and since that charming writer Mr. 
Henry S. Leigh dedicated these verses to her, must have longed to declare 
the fondness and the fulness of their devotion to Miss Farren. In the 
pieces in which she has appeared in conjunction with Miss Vaughan, 
Mr. Terry, and Mr. Royce (and it is only of these that it is here proposed 
to speak), her best parts are Little Don Cxsar and Fra Diavolo. No 
one who has heard her—especially of late, for she has greatly improved 
upon her original rendering of it—will forget her singing of ‘T’ll strike 
you with a Feather’ in ‘Don Cesar.’ ‘Fra Diavolo,’ though successful, 
was not one of the best of Mr. Byron’s later burlesques, and the fun of 
the two parts played by Mr. Terry and Mr. Royce always seemed forced, 
and on the point of degenerating into mere clowning; but Miss Farren 
as the hero was admirable. The costume she wore was peculiarly becoming 
to her, and, having the best lines in the piece to deliver, she spoke them 
—well, as probably only she could speak them. 


“‘Miss Vaughan’s parts in the Gaiety pieces are nearly all exactly 
alike. She is not called upon for much acting. All she has to do is to 
look charming, and to dance gracefully. It is curious to notice that, 
however much Miss Vaughan dances in a new piece, there is generally a 
complaint that she has not danced enough. She has, indeed, a way of 
leaving the public, like Oliver, wanting ‘more.’ But who would not 
wish for ‘more,’ when remembering, amongst others, her dances with 
Miss Farren in ‘Gulliver,’ in the ‘ Bohemian G’yurl,’ and in ‘ Little 
Doctor Faust’? As ‘ Faust’ has been mentioned, it may be remarked 
that it was once considered the best of the Gaiety burlesques. But it 
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cannot be compared with ‘Don Cesar’ for brightness throughout. There 
is not a dull moment in ‘Don Cesar’ from one end to another. In ‘ Faust’ 
there are—several. ‘ Faust,’ even with a scene cut out, flags towards the 
end. Not so ‘Don Cesar.’ Moreover, in the latter Mr. Royce has a 
very good part ; in the former a very bad one. 


“It is perhaps difficult to realise of what immense value Mr. Edward 
Terry is to a piece in which he has a congenial part till one has seen the 
same piece without him. Those will understand what is meant who 
may have been at the Strand when ‘Nemesis’ has been played with 
Mr. Terry as Caleno, and again when ‘Nemesis’ has been played with 
someone else as Caleno. Without Mr. Terry it was quite a different 
thing ; not only his part, but the whole piece. Mr. Terry’s ‘ business’— 
always supposing him to have a part that really suits him—is not only 
invariably funny, but often quite original. It has been his fate more 
than once to play his best in pieces which have been failures, or com- 
parative failures: In ‘ Hernani,’ for instance, at the Gaiety, he was 
excellent ; in ‘ Trovatore’ last spring, at the Olympic, admirable. Of 
his performance of the King in ‘Don Cesar’—‘such a dog’—it is 
unnecessary to say anything. Those who have seen it will remember— 
and laugh. Those who have not seen it should hope that they may yet 
have a chance of doing so. 


“Mr. Royce made his first appearance in London at the St. James’s 
in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘Tom Cobb ’—at least he seems to have done so. If he 
had acted in town before, he will please consider the mistake apologised 
for. At all events, at that date—about April, 1875—he was not quite 
so well known as he is now. Those—they were not many—who were 
present on the first night of that ‘eccentric comedy’ could not guess 
that before many months were over the new actor would be one of the 
famous burlesque quartet at the Gaiety. They could not foresee his 
‘dissembling’ in ‘ Benhassan,’ or his dance with the baby in ‘The 
Bohemian G’yurl.’ His greatest success has perhaps been his exceedingly 
clever imitation of Mr. Irving in ‘The Corsican Brothers.’ He was 
excellent, too, as the Good Boy in ‘ Gulliver.’ 

“‘ Among the junior Slaves of the Lamp may be mentioned Miss 
Gilchrist—whose chief success has been made in comedy, when she 
astonished and pleased everyone last autumn by her performance in ‘The 
Mighty Dollar’—and Mr. Dallas and Mr. Squire, each of whom will 
make his mark.” 


The Royal School of Mines Amateur Dramatic Society gave a 
performance at St. George’s Hall on April 5th, in aid of the National 
Lifeboat Institution. The pieces chosen were “ Who Speaks First ?” 
and “Meg’s Diversion.” There was nothing in the former to call for 
notice, but I have not for some time seen any piece so well acted all 
round by amateurs as “ Meg’s Diversion” was on this occasion. Not 
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one of the parts was badly played, and in two instances the acting was 
exceptionally good. Miss Canning was excellent as Meg. She is a 
little inclined to over-emphasise at times, and by doing so spoilt the 
effect of her exit’ at the end of the well-known situation in Act IL, 
where Meg discovers that Roland Pidgeon has never cared for her. Up 
to the moment of the exit Miss Canning had played the scene admirably, 
and, on the whole, her performance was one of much merit, and she 
may be congratulated on a decided success. The same may be said of 
Mr. C. J. Bell, who acted Jasper Pidgeon very well indeed, and in a 
style free from either indecision or exaggeration. Mr. W. H. Hutton was 
very good as Roland Pidgeon ; so was Miss Annie Howard as Cornelia ; 
and Miss Alice Drummond, Mr. B. H. Brough, Mr. B. H. Hooker, and 
Mr. E. 8. Spalding, who filled the remaining characters, all deserve a word 
of praise. I don’t know why Mr. Hooker kept his hat on almost all the 
time he was in Farmer Crow’s sitting-room. I don’t think “ Ashley 
Merton, Esq., of The Hall,” would do so. I feel quite sure that Mr. Hooker 
himself would not do so in any sitting-room off the stage. But he may 
plead the force of example ; and I must say I have often been astonished 
to see actors of position not only walk into drawing-rooms and sitting- 
rooms on the stage with their hats on, but remain for some minutes 
before removing them. In real life they would certainly have taken them 
off before reaching the door of the room. In conclusion, I should by no 
means omit to add that the orchestra on this occasion was represented 
by members of the Royal School of Mines Orchestral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. Norfolk Megone. They played so admirably that I 
was sorry the “ waits ” were not longer, that I might have heard more of 
their music. 


At the Club, Bedford Park, on April 7th, “A Happy Pair” and 
“Whitebait at Greenwich” were played to an audience which seemed 
highly to appreciate the entertainment. The performers were Captain 
and Mrs. Perceval Clark, Mr. R. C. P. Gethin, Mr. Arthur Goldsmid, and 
Miss Rogers. All were good—Captain Perceval Clark and Mr. Goldsmid 
particularly so. Indeed, a better performance of Mr. Honeyton in “The 
Happy Pair” than Captain Clark’s I don’t remember to have seen 
anywhere. Miss Rogers should try to be a little more animated. In 
the interval between the pieces, Mr. Goldsmid recited very well one of 
Mr. G. R. Sims’ ballads, and gave an amusing sketch, “To Brighton and 
Back for 3s. 6d.,” which he announced as being by “C. W. Naylor.” 
I am inclined to think that Mr. Goldsmid and C. W. Naylor are 
but no matter. 





In the last number of Tus Tuearre, in commenting on “ Michael 
Strogoff,” and on subsequent occasions when describing the new method of 
modern melodrama, with its horses, panoramas, processions, tumbling 
houses, and purely mechanical effects, I took occasion to lament the taste 
that subordinated acting to scenery, and to regret the extinction of plays 
that, though sensational, had in them great acting moments. I cited par- 
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ticularly old Adelphi dramas of note—the plays of Mr. Dion Boucicault 
and the romantic dramas of Fechter. I am met, however, with a very 
courteous objection from one who has studied the stage far longer than I 
have, and whose opinions are entitled to every possible respect. This is 
what he says: 


‘For your information, let me tell you ‘The Flowers of the Forest’ 
—a charming piece—was not a pecuniary success, nor, after a short time, 
was ‘Janet Pride.’ ‘Arrah na Pogue’ was produced at the Princess’s. 
The horses in ‘ Michael Strogoff’ are used to illustrate the scenes in which 
they appear, and are not dragged in. The drama has for twenty-two 
nights kept the audience in a state of excitement, and has been received 
by crowded houses in a way that would have astonished anybody as well 
acquainted with ‘The Old Adelphi’ as I was, where real enthusiasm was 
rare indeed. Added to this, it—or its exponents—has (or have) attracted 
such stalls and boxes as have never been known in the house or its prede- 
cessor, and Mrs. Vezin and the principals receive an amount of applause 
that makes me wonder how anyone with his eyes open can write about 
their being subordinated to scenery. The play, in my opinion, and that 
of nightly crowded houses, is full of human interest, whilst it lacks love 
interest—a totally! different thing. I don’t think from what I nightly 
hear and see that the English middle and lower classes do altogether 
despise the affection which should exist between a son and his mother.” 


The gist of my friend’s contention seems to be that a play that is 
pecuniarily successful must on that account be artistically good. Here, 
then, we are at loggerheads at once. It does not affect my argument in 
the least that “The Flowers of the Forest” was not a pecuniary success. 
Whotcares? Idon’t. It was a delightful work, and it was charmingly 
acted. It lingers on the memory; it charms, and it delights, and will 
continue to do so long after the horses in “ Michael Strogoff” are devoted 
to the nourishment of the “harmless necessary cat.” What, after all, is 
aj,pecuniary success but something that attracts and is popular? The 
pig-faced lady at a fair is doubtless a pecuniary success, but I don’t 
think it isa pleasant sight for all that. Plays like Mr. Albery’s “Oriana,” 
“ The} White Pilgrim” of Mr. Herman Merivale, the “‘ Vanderdecken” 
of Mr. W. G. Wills, were not pecuniary successes, but they will live in 
literature when the sensations of the hour have been buried in oblivion. 
Of; course the middle classes, and the upper classes, and the lower classes 
also love their mothers ; but they may be excused if they do not see a 
very exciting expression of maternal love in Michael Strogoff and his 
parent ; and they can afford to smile serenely when they are called 
“asses” by men of such an inferior type of organisation that they 
positively find pleasure in seeing the stage scattered with stable refuse, 
and the action of a play stopped for the necessary office of the scavenger. 
I repeat that the place for horses is not the stage, but the stable. If this 
remark is asinine, let it be so. 
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Who that has ever heard Mr. Leggatt at the piano or on the organ 
will ever forget the treat? Can anyone forget how he charmed artistic 
society last year, and gave many of us “thoughts that do lie too deep for 
tears?” Well, this accomplished musician and artist is at his old post 
at the Tynemouth Aquarium. ‘The old man eloquent on the organ,” 
writes the “ Newcastle Examiner,” “will be at his familiar post. The 
organ is a difficult instrument to make interesting to those who are not 
organists. It is one thing to go through an elaborate fugue (always 
attractive to the scholar and student as an example of constructive 
learning), but it is another to ‘sing’ upon so ponderous a piece of 
mechanism as the organ is, and cause it to express emotion. This last 
Mr. Leggatt can do beyond nine-tenths of his fellows. He is just the 
man for the Aquarium, and whilst he possesses the technical knowledge 
required for his position, he prefers to get by his playing at the hearts of 
the people, rather than their heads. I know musicians who are ever- 
lastingly steeping themselves and their friends in doses of harmony and 
counterpoint, and fighting over the roots of chords ad nauseam. The 
playing of many of these persons is about as colourless as that of the 
street barrel-organ. This is the reverse of Mr. Leggatt’s case, and the 
authorities of the Aquarium are fortunate in possessing him as their 
musical director.” And so say-all of us. 


Pretty and clever Miss Lydia Cowell has been selected to play Virginia 
at Drury Lane to the Virginius of John M‘Cullough. She played it 
before charmingly at the Surrey to the Virginius of Mr Creswick. 


Miss Alma Murray, who would have made another ideal Virginia, 
goes to the country to play leading business in the company formed by 
Mr. Charles Kelly. She has already appeared with conspicuous success 
as the heroine in Savile Clarke’s clever play, “ A Fight for Life,” which 
has been produced at a Gaiety matinée in Easter week. But Miss Alma 
Murray is only lent: she still belongs to the Lyceum company. 


I have often wondered—and so have a great many more people for 
the matter of that—why so few German plays find their way to the 
English stage. True, Mr. Hare and Mr. Kendal will one day give us 
“ Maria und Magdalena” at the St. James’s, a standard and excellent 
work, full of mingled fun and romance; but German dramatic literature 
is seldom alluded to. Miss Linda Dietz, one of a very talented family, 
has broken through the rule and produced a version of W. von Hillern’s 
great drama, ‘“ Die Geier-Wally,” which has been performed with enormous 
suecess throughout Germany. The drama is in a prologue and five acts, 
and is called “A Wild Love,” or “Eagle Wally.” Miss Linda Dietz has 
already appeared at the Old Theatre, Bristol, as the Eagle Maiden, and I 
hear excellent and enthusiastic accounts of the performance. Mr. Joseph 
Carne, a clever young actor, is in the company of Miss Linda Dietz, and 
plays in “ A Wild Love.” 
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A correspondent—under the circumstances need I say a fair one }— 
alluding to the fact that many ambitious amateurs become in turn our 
best actors, illustrates it by quoting the case of Mr. Johnston Forbes 
Robertson. The portrait of this clever young actor in his picturesque 
costume of Romeo graces and adorns our illustrated pages this month, and 
it will be interesting to learn when and where he first appeared in 
public. It was on Tuesday, the 11th of June, 1872, at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham Place, the occasion being Mr. John Millard’s private 
dramatic performance in lieu of his annual reading. On this occasion 
Mr. Forbes Robertson appeared as Lord Arden in Lovell’s play of “ The 
Wife’s Secret.” Says my correspondent, whose accuracy I have no 
reason to call in question, “ those who saw the easy and natural ‘ désin- 
volture’ of his Lord Arden on that night would surely have foretold his 
future success and his being recognised an artist, had they guessed the 
clever young amateur would one day become a professional actor.” But 
it was destined so to be, and I need only recall the love scene in “ Dan’l 
Druce” at the Haymarket; the acting of Sir Horace Welby throughout 
in “ Forget-me-Not ” at Lyceum and Prince of Wales’s ; the letter scene 
in “ Heartsease ;” and the friar’s cell scene in “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” as 
instances of the actor’s happiest moments. 


During the month the drama of “ The Faithful Heart,” by Mr. R. 
Palgrave, was produced for the third time at the new Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, on a very elaborate scale. The leading parts were represented 
by Mr. J. H. Clynds, Mr. J. G. Taylor, Mr. George Stretton, and Mr. 
Walter H. Fisher, who is recovered from his long illness. Miss Nelly 
‘Vane was the heroine. The drama was in every way a success. 


The Dramatic Class in connection with the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Bingley, has given two performances, on March 31 and April 2, of 
Craven’s “Chimney Corner,’ and the popular farce “Browne the 
Martyr.” The local newspapers are loud in their praises of Mr. J. W. 
Adam (Peter Probity), Miss M. Saise (Grace), Miss Ada Illingworth 
(Patty), and the names of F. C. Dawson, F. C. Barrans, F. R. Starling, 
and H. Lund, are very favourably restored. 


Another turn in the wheel of change has brought Mr. Howard Paul 
to the Alhambra as manager, and to this important establishment he will 
devote his well-known energies and the fruits of a long and extended 
experience. Mr. Howard Paul is one of those men who reads whilst he 
runs. He does not allow the grass to grow under his feet. He is 
cosmopolitan in the best sense of the word, and having studied men and 


manners as well as the stage, he is likely, one would think, to make a 
model manager. 


I hear that Mr. A. W. Pinero, the clever young actor and dramatist, 
who .I rejoice to see has recovered from a sharp attack of illness, has 
been offered and has accepted an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre. 
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Miss Ada Ward, an actress too seldom seen in London, but who in 
recent years has become a great favourite in Australia, America, and the 
Cape, has been engaged by Mr. Wilson Barrett to play the important 
character of Clara in the new tragedy by Mr. W. G. Wills, called 
“ Juanna.” 


In this same play so anxiously expected, Madame Modjeska will, of 
course, be Juanna the heroine; Mr. Forbes Robertson will undertake 
Carlos the lover; and I am delighted to hear that Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
whose Mercutio is so specially excellent, will himself play Father Jobn, 
the high-souled, unselfish priest, which is one of the most beautiful 
characters that a poet could conceive. The new play will be produced 
early in May. 


Madame Modjeska has been delighting audiences throughout the 
month with her performance of “Juliet,” which up to that time was 
new to London audiences. The success of the occasion has been shared 
by Mr. Forbes Robertson, as Romeo, apparelled in a romantic and ideal 
fashion, and notably by Mr. Wilson Barrett, whose Mercutio, by its 
mingled bonhomie, cheeriness, fun, and concealed pathos, has met with 
unanimous approval. It is indeed a very able and conscientiously studied 
bit of character, which, though original, is not on that account incon- 
ceivable. 


A very clever foreign critic, for whose opinion I have a most profound 
respect, writes to me on the subject of Madame Modjeska’s Juliet, and 
calls attention to what he conceives to be an English fallacy as regards 
the conception of the play foreshadowed by the majority of the critics. 
But let him speak for himself. 


“Tt seems to me that there exists on the English stage a preconceived 
idea of a Juliet, which is in many points different from the conception of 
the part as it is understood not only by Madame Modjeska, but also by the 
foremost leading actresses on the Continental stages. I do not say that 
they are right, but I will endeavour to state their views, and to justify 
their motives. This foreign conception originates from the idea that the 
keynote of Juliet’s character is love—that love is the central point to 
which everything turns in her mind—that love is the impression which 
puts down every other feeling; in one word, that Shakespeare meant 
nothing else but to typify love in “ Romeo and Juliet” like he does 
typify jealousy in Othello; therefore the great point in their eyes is the 
balcony scene. You English, on the other side, seem to me to admit the 
love only as a background on which you build later a perfect tableau of 
frenzy and despair, so that the fundamental idea of the play totally 
disappears under the subsequent impression of terror and awe; there- 
fore the great point with you is the potion scene. Your idea may 
be much more effective in execution, much more spectacular and 
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impressive, but it seems to me that the one I just alluded to may claim 
more consistence and poetry. Now, as to the present case. I confess at 
once, that even excepting the conception I tried to explain, the banish- 
ment scene ought to have been played with much more passionate grief. 
The grief which Juliet has to display is nothing else but an outcome of 
love, and therefore every amount of passion and energy is justifiable in 
it. It is different with the potion scene, where the real raison d’étre of 
Juliet’s character disappears—where love does not come forward in the 
front, but where only a physical fear predominates. In insisting too 
much on that anguish, in trying to make out of it a display of frenzy 
and agony, something in the style of Mr. Irving’s beautiful dream of 
Eugene Aram, one might produce a splendid and thrilling effect, but 
might at the same time run the risk of losing the whole consistency of 
the character, and also of killing the predominating idea of the persona- 
tion and of the play. I think that the reason which made the English 
Juliets play this potion scene in this way, was rather the need of a 
crescendo (so useful for the theatrical effect) after the strong banishment 
scene, than anything else, Now, it seems to me that if a conception is 
even different from the general one but has some plausible and artistic 
motives as its underground, it is better for an artist to stick to it than to 
go on another road, which he cannot convince himself to be the right one, 
in order only to produce more effect. All my argumentation tends to 
nothing else but to prove that if on one question Madame Modjeska 
pleads guilty to the failing of which you accuse her, on the other hand 
she feels inclined to claim her right for her own conception of the part, 
which, if wrong, is yet not without motives, and has very conscientious 
feelings as its base.” 


Two burlesques that have met with a fair amount of success in the 
provinces are “ Young Dick Whittington,” by Mr. J. Wilton Jones, first 
produced at the Theatre Royal, Leicester, on March 14th, and “The 
Corsican Brother-Babes in the Wood,” by Mr. G. R. Sims, played for the 
first time at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, on the 28th of the same 
month. The former was played by Messrs. Stimson and Dacroy’s com- 
pany, and the latter by Mr. Alfred Hemming’s “Crutch and Toothpick” 
company. 


After having had its quarters in a series of hotels for nearly twenty- 
five years, the Savage Club has at last settled down in its own premises, 
Its term of occupancy at the Caledonian Hotel having expired last Lady 
Day, its members have since been temporarily accommodated at the 
Green Room Club, a very similar society, to which, indeed, a large 
number of “ Savages” already belong. The new premises of the club, 
which were opened on Saturday, April 16th, consist of a suite of apart- 
ments, one being a room capable of dining 150 persons, in a handsome 
block of new buildings called Lancaster House, in the Savoy, just behind 
the Savoy Chapel, and fronting the Thames Embankment. The now 
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place has been fitted up by the club with furniture of a special design, 
and decorated with great taste, under the superintendence of one of its 
members, Mr. T. W. Cutler, a well-known architect ; and very promising 
arrangements have been made in the department of catering, for so large 
a number of members. They will now, for the first time, be able to get 
supper in their own rooms after the theatres, instead of being turned out 
at the usual “licensed” hour, which will be a great boon to the many 
actors who are members-of the club, and who will find in the new place 
a further advantage from its close proximity to the theatres in the 
Strand. 

The club was never so flourishing as it is now, the result of its being 
managed in a very different way from that which prevailed, and sufficed, 
in the old-fashioned days. The first house-dinner took place on the 
Saturday before Easter, under the presidency of Mr. Charles Kelly, to 
whose energy the carrying out of the arrangements for settling the club 
in its own rooms has been mainly due, ‘in conjunction with Mr. Somers 
Vine, and the able, courteous, and energetic honorary secretary, Mr. G. J. 
Goodman. In the course of the evening, Mr. Tegetmeier, one of the 
oldest Savages, gave a most interesting description of the various 
wanderings of the celebrated Bohemian society, which ought to be 
preserved among the archives, to which allusion was made. 


Let me congratulate Mr. David Bogue once more on the appearance 
of “ Dramatic Notes,” a useful and most interesting little handbook of the 
stage, critical, historical, and pictorial. The work is edited this year by 
Mr. W. H. Rideing, and illustrated with rare skill by Mr. J. Walter 
Wilson. 


John McCullough is idolised in the artistic circles of America. 
Listen to what his friends think of him on the other side, and how they 
parted from him before he sailed for England : 


“ John McCullough sailed for England, on Tuesday, to open at Drury 
Lane, in ‘ Virginius,’ on the 25th. He played his farewell engagement at 
Memphis, and was entertained by thirty or forty friends at a farewell ban- 
quet, at Delmonico’s, on Monday night. The proceedings were quite in- 
formal, and included speeches by everybody present and a delicious poem 
by William Winter. We have no hesitation in predicting McCullough’s 
success at Drury Lane. As a tragedian, he occupies a position so dis- 
tinct from the classical tragedy of Booth and the melodramatic tragedy 
of Irving, that in England, as in this country, he will take his own place 
without rivalry or opposition. As a man, he has the glorious faculty of 
making friends easily and keeping them securely, and we may be sure 
that such English tragedians as Barry Sullivan and Creswick, the legiti- 
mate successors of Phelps, will be among the first to welcome him 
heartily. His bright, sunny, generous nature, his remarkable advantages 
of face and figure, and the hard study which he has bestowed upon 
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every character he plays will be’ roughly appreciated by the English 
critics and public. Booth has ,madé an unequalled success with the 
critics ; but the public have not.,warmed to his cold, correct style. 
McCullough: will captivate both,’ England will have, in Booth and 
McCullough, the: finest two representatives of American tragic acting, 
and we confesshat we are proud to call the attention of the Old World 
to these products of American culture, and that we await with satisfac- 
tion the inevitable comparisons ‘which will. be made between them and 
English actors of equal rank.. Not even Forrest, in the height of his 
popularity, left this country with so many friends to hope and expect 
his success abroad; but McCullough, unlike Forrest, will meet with 
almost as devoted friends im London, made during his previous visits to 
the British metropolis. 


Mr. Steele Mackaye is a wonderful man, and his new theatre in 
America is likely to be a cabinet of curiosities. We have already heard 
of the orchestra suspended in the air at the top of the proscenium ; but the 
newest trick is a patent for making all the seats in the theatre disappear 
directly the performance is over, so as to leave the auditorium perfectly 
clear in case of fire. The Lord Chamberlain ought to send over a special 
representative to New York in order to interview this marvellous patent, 
which, if it succeed, should put an end to theatre panics for ever. But 
they manage these things so well in America, that there is scarcely any 
necessity for disappearing seats. There was an alarm of fire at the Union 
Square Theatre the other evening, where they are playing “ Felicia” 
(Le Fils de Coralie). Manager M‘Vickar, of Chicago, stood coolly in the 
lobby, stop-watch in hand, and timed the emptying of the audience, 
numbering over nine hundred persons, in one minute and fifty-nine 
seconds, They evidently keep all the exit doors open at the Union 
Square. 


Credit where credit is due. They now open a side-door at the 
Lyceum, that lets the occupants of the stalls on the O. P. side—i.e. the 
left of the stage, into the Strand, in less than half a second. As to the 
St. James’s Theatre, the arrangements for dismissing the audience are 
simply perfect. The Lord Chamberlain has warned so often, that this 
year he is determined to act, and unless his recommendations are carried 
out between this and September, certain licenses will be refused. And 
quite right too. 





OSLER®S’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror 
Brackets, Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table 
Decorations, Flower Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea 
Services, Breakfast Services in Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and 
Stone China. Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 
London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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